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FIRST  PRIZE — $200.00 

ROBERT  EWING, 

Loteman,  Berger  &  Teitlebaum, 
Sashville,  Tenn. 

FOURTH  PRIZE — $30.00 

JACK  M9SS, 

Sirouss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


SECOND  PRIZE — $1  50.00 

E.  DRIFFILL, 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

FIFTH  PRIZE — $30.00 

JEROME  DORNFELD. 

Jordan’s,  Newark,  N,  J. 

HONORABII  MENTION  —  $S.OO 


THIRD  PRIZE — $75.00 

MARKING  ROOM  CREW, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  F.  G.  Leserer, 
Mildred  Meyers,  C.  P.  Chalker, 
A.  Thom. 

SIXTH  PRIZE — $15.00 

PHILIP  RISEMAN, 

Kennedy's,  Boston,  Mass. 


CUrisa  Carder. 

Posi  Exchange, 

Camp  Atierbur>',  Ind. 

E.  E.  Koenig. 

Ben  Franklin  Store, 
Fairmount,  Minn. 

Russell  W.  Hanson. 
Schuler's  Dept.  Store, 
Mount  Shasta,  Calif. 

L.  E.  Claudson, 

Comet  $-10-2Sc  Store. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Graves. 

H.  C.  Capwell  Co.. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Leo.  W.  Crowley. 

J.  Ketola  Af  Co., 

Virginia.  Minn. 

Vivian  Thomas, 

G.  C.  Murphv  Co., 
Becklev,  'X*.  Va. 

W.  E.  Davis. 

President  Shops.  Inc., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Roland  Bernhagen. 
ZsEicker  Knitting  Mills. 
Appleton.  Wise. 

C.  P.  Harrell, 

H.  &  H.  Stores.  Inc., 
Luray.  Va. 

Leonora  E.  Stuhler, 

I.  Ereimuth's  Inc., 

Duluth.  Minn. 

Chas.  A.  Mekeel. 
Sprouse-Reitz  Co., 
Needles.  Calif. 

Ri»bert  Morris, 

|.  C.  Pennev  Co., 
Winchester,  Ky 
Emilv  Brown. 

Broadway  Dept.  Store, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Bernard  Hockenherg. 

Wel  Ian’s, 

Alexandria.  La. 

Catherine  Bettio. 

Lion  Knitting  Mills  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jacob  Weitzel, 

The  J.  V.  W  Co.. 
.Ashland.  Ore. 

C.  M.  Sims, 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co., 
Wytheville,  Va. 


Michael  J.  Do>le, 

Meyer  Greentree  Co..’ 
Richmond,  Va. 

Gus  J.  Weiland, 
Alshuler’s, 

Aurora,  111. 

Stanley  E.  Keith, 
Miller's. 

Salem,  Ore 
Mrs.  M.  Gross. 

N  ounker  Bros., 

IVs  Moines,  Iowa 
-Adeline  Scheid. 

S.  S.  Kresgc  Co., 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Lee  B.  Inman. 

Schultz  Bros.  Co.. 

Rice  Lake,  Wise. 

.Ann  Scott, 

Frank  Dr>  Goods  Co., 
Fort  Wa>ne,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crews, 
The  Bt>ston  Store, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Walter  L.  Kass, 

Alex.  Loeb  Inc., 
Meridian.  Miss. 

Cora  Cox, 

Rike  Kumler  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio 
>X’m.  E.  Golaberger. 
Silverstone's, 

Milwaukee.  Wise. 

Henry  L.  A’ost. 

A’ost  Bros.. 

Stockton.  Calif. 

.Ann  Correnti, 

M.  Kalmes  &  Co., 
Walsenburg.  Colo. 

J.  Reiner. 

The  White  House, 

San  Erancisco,  Calif 
John  C.  Pond. 

Ben  Eranklin  Store, 
Chesterton,  Ind. 

Jack  Schmidt, 

Bird  &  St.  Louis, 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

Ruby  Perkins, 

The  Dewing  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Edward  Lieberman, 

Three  "B  '  Clothing  Co., 
Milwaukee.  Wise. 
Madeline  Apola, 

Wilson  s  Dept.  Store 
Greenheld,  Mass. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Brown. 
Wilson's  Dept.  Store 
Greenheld,  Mass 
Michi  Sato, 

Fred  M.  Nye  Company, 
Ogden.  Utah 
Harry  Macs. 

Franklin  Shops,  Inc., 
HempMead,  N  Y 
Selma  Aveline, 

Indiana  Jobbing  and 
Mercantile  Co., 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
I>Trothy  .A.  Milazzo, 
Timothy  Smith  Co., 
Roxbury.  Mass. 

Edward  C.  Volz, 

The  Original  Tire  Co.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

F.  R.  Boyd, 

W.  A.  Hinton  Store, 
Ftemingsburg.  Ky. 

L.  A.  Fleischman. 
Marcus  Clothing  Co.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Eva  B.  Enfield. 

Siegel’s  Dept.  Store, 
Irvington,  N  J. 

L.  J.  Fraler, 

Arnold  Constable  Co., 
New  A'ork,  N. 

Florence  W  Angel, 

W.  T  Grant  Co., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

O.  F  Carter, 

Ira  A.  Watson  Co., 
Pulaski.  Va. 

Helen  Karasky, 

T  Grant  Co.. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y 
D  J  Carroll, 

F  Vi'  Woolworth  Co., 
W'atertown,  N.  Y 
Rene  Perlmutter. 

Arnold  Constable  Co., 
New  York,  N.  A' 


Teckla  Weninger, 
Ellsworth  S  to  Sl.Ot)  Store 
Chilton,  Wise. 

Harry  McDaniel. 
Proffitts, 

Maryville.  Tcnn. 

Ella  Johnson, 

Ben  Franklin  Store. 
Phillipsburg.  Kans. 

A  L  McAdams, 
Spokane  Dry  Gix>ds  Co. 
Spokane.  Wa>h. 

Edward  Apfelbaum, 
Curtain  Mart. 
Riiladetphia.  Pa. 

Anne  M  Cohen, 

A  B.  C.  ^>s'  Shop, 
Utica.  N.  Y 
J  Bliss. 

Stillman  Dry  Goods  Co 
A'ork,  Pa. 

Marie  C.  McIntosh. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co.. 
Canton,  Ohio 
Margaret  Michael. 

G.  C.  Murphy  Co., 
Vandergrift,  Pa. 

Geo.  Kleinhans, 

H.  J.  Goodman  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Hal  F.  Schell. 
China  Products  Co., 
Boston.  Mass. 

L.  R.  Puriee, 

Lillies'  Dept.  Store, 
C(x>persville,  Mich. 

A.  T  Shanks, 

J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
I'knhan.  Ala. 

J  R.  Baker. 

F.  VC'.  Woolworth  Co.. 
Centralia.  Wash. 

R.  N.  Jarvie, 

J.  J.  Newbern  Co., 
Medford.  Ore. 

C.  A.  Bradley, 

Clay  Brothers  Stores, 
VC'harton,  W.  V'a. 
Robert  E.  Lewis, 
Brown  McDonald  Co., 
Minden,  Nebr. 

Henry  Chamberlain. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co., 
Ironwood.  Mich. 
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Price  Control  and  Rationing  After  the  War 

Quite  against  his  own  earnest  desire,  the  average  retailer  has  been 
made  to  be  a  sharp  critic  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

From  the  very  first  day  of  the  war  in  Europe  the  retailer  has 
recognized  the  necessity  for  price  control. 

Long  before  any  of  the  spokesmen  of  government  gave  outward  sign 
of  concern  over  the  possibility  of  inflation  being  engendered  by  Europe’s 
war,  retailers  were  engaged  in  a  voluntary  effort  to  control  prices  and  pre¬ 
vent  unjustifiable  increases. 

This  work  was  started  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
on  September  12th,  1939 — before  the  European  war  was  two  weeks  old. 

Today  there  are  many  good  and  sincere  folks  in  government  who 
constantly  shiver  in  public  over  the  possibility  of  a  serious  inflation. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts  to  prevent  price  in¬ 
flation,  but  -tc'c  should  be  interested  to  know  what — if  anything — they  were 
doing  to  prevent  inflation  on  September  \2th,  1939. 

Retailers  continued  their  voluntary  effort  to  prevent  price  increases 
until  OPA  took  over.  When  the  Price  Control  Act  was  before  Congress 
no  retail  voice  was  raised  against  it.  Retailers,  out  of  their  own  efforts 
and  concern,  knew  the  time  had  come  when  the  government  should  take 
over.  Retailers  alone  could  not  deal  adequately  with  the  situation. 

When  the  OPA  was  set  up,  retailers,  and  their  national  trade  organi¬ 
zations,  were  quick  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way.  They  believed  they 
would  have  a  valuable  and  intelligent  ally  in  OPA  and,  working  together, 
the  serious  danger  of  an  unbridled  price  inflation  might  be  overcome. 

We  refer  to  these  facts  only  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  retailers  always  have  been  in  favor  of  government  price  control  dur¬ 
ing  this  war.  Consequently,  if  retailers  must  be  regarded  as  critics  of  OPA 
it  has  come  about  entirely  without  the  retailers  desiring  to  be  placed  in  that 
position. 

Regarding  the  past  blundering  and  the  unjustifiable  efforts  of  OPA 
to  remake  the  business  svstem  of  the  United  States  it  is  not  necessary  to 
comment  at  this  time.  We  hope  those  days  are  definitely  behind  us  and 
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that  from  this  time  out  it  may  be  possible  for  retailers  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  the  OPA. 

Our  concern  now  is  over  the  assumption  of  OPA  folks  that  when  the 
war  is  over  it  is  soin^  to  be  necessary  to  continue  price  controls  and  ration¬ 
ing  controls  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  It  is  that  assumption  which 
we  wish  to  discuss. 

To  beg^in  with,  the  only  justification  for  government  price  control 
and  rationing  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  the  war  had  put  in 
operation  strong  forces  which  could  not  be  controlled  by  business  alone. 

Those  forces  brought  about  a  sharp  diminution  in  the  supplies  of 
goods  available  for  consumers’  use  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  general  public.  In  order  that  these  develop¬ 
ments  should  not  create  a  vast  spiral  of  infiation  it  was  vitally  necessary 
that  government  should  establish  control  over  prices.  Because  price  con¬ 
trol,  in  its  turn,  immediately  removed  the  only  automatic  protection  of  a 
short  supply  of  goods — the  rising  prices  which  would  discourage  or  pre¬ 
vent  consumption  demands — rationing  in  many  lines  became  necessary. 
Without  such  rationing  those  consumers  of  greater  purchasing  power 
would  have  been  enabled  by  the  very  fact  of  price  control  to  command 
more  than  their  equitable  share  of  the  scarce  goods. 

Retailers  have  instinctively  recognized  these  facts  and  have  been  at 
one  with  these  entirely  justified  and  laudable  purposes  of  government. 
They  therefore  have  gladly  accepted  the  inconveniences  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  problems  which  were  inevitable  to  such  controls.  With¬ 
out  such  controls  the  consequences  would  have  been  much  too  serious 
to  be  inviting. 

It  seems  entirely  probable  that  these  controls  cannot  be  dropped  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  end  of  the  war.  We  must  recognize  that  so  long  as 
the  supply  of  goods  remains  short  and  purchasing  power  continues  ab¬ 
normally  high  the  danger  of  price  inflation  still  will  be  with  us. 

However,  the  only  adequate  answer  to  the  problem  of  potential  in¬ 
flation  lies  in  a  substantial  expansion  of  the  supply  of  goods!  When  the 
supply  of  wanted  merchandise  equals  the  demand  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  price  inflation. 

Therefore,  instead  of  any  pre-determination  that  price  control,  and 
rationing,  must  be  continued  after  the  war  for  a  term  of  years,  common 
sense  would  dictate  that  the  continuance  of  these  controls  should  be  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  supply  of  goods. 

One  result  of  the  war  has  been  to  increase  greatly  the  productive 
capacity  of  all  industry.  Therefore,  once  the  necessary  tasks  of  re-con¬ 
version  for  peace-time  production  have  been  accomplished,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  there  will  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  consumer  use. 

W e  suggest  that  these  controls  should  be  withdrawn  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  IFhen  the  production  of  goods  in  any  line  available  for  civilian 
use  reaches  a  point  equal  to  the  pre-war  production  in  that  line,  it  would 
be  intelligent  and  beneficial  to  withdraw  all  price  and  rationing  controls 
from  that  line. 
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Some  of  the  price  controllers,  of  course,  will  argue  against  any  such 
suggestion  as  this.  They  will  say  that  if  price  control  should  be  removed 
from  one  item  and  retained  on  some  other  related  item  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  price  increases  in  the  released  item  would  cause  producers  to 
concentrate  on  that  free  item  and  neglect  the  controlled  item/  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  unrealistic  because  if  the  control  should  be  retained  until  produc¬ 
tion  equals  100  percent  of  the  prewar  figure,  any  such  concentration  of 
production  on  the  freed  item  would  quickly  create  an  excess  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  which  would  result  in  price  decline  rather  than  increase. 

It  also  may  be  argued  that  postwar  demand  is  likely  to  be  greater 
than  the  pre-war  production  and  therefore,  if  any  such  plan  should  be 
considered  the  production  index  should  be  required  to  be  higher  than 
the  pre-war  figure  before  price  control  is  relaxed.  That  does  not  seem 
to  us  necessary.  If,  after  the  great  shortages  of  the  war  period,  we  could 
again  have  the  production  which  we  had  before  the  war  we  should  do 
very  well  indeed  without  government  controls. 

The  point  also  will  be  raised  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  destitute  nations  of  the  earth. 
Our  suggestion  takes  cognizance  of  that  problem  because  we  have  said 
when  “the  production  of  goods  for  civilian  use”  reaches  100  percent  of  . 
pre-war  production  the  controls  should  be  relaxed. 

An  OPA  official  in  a  recent  address  pointed  to  the  experience  after 
the  previous  world  war  and  indicated  that  prices  rose  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  the  inference  being  that  we  may  have  to  be  saddled  with  these  arti¬ 
ficial  restrictions  for  as  long  a  period  as  that.  We  cannot  blame  OPA 
folks  for  believing  that  a  continuance  of  their  controls  might  prove  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  we  think  few  in  business  will  share  that  opinion.  The  aim  of 
all  should  be  to  remove  all  of  these  artificial  restrictions  at  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  when  such  removal  will  be  safe. 

If  some  such  plan  as  we  have  suggested  should  be  adopted,  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  industry,  it  would  hang  up  an  important  goal  for  all  business 
and  would  insure  that  maximum  production  would  be  reached  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  years  more  of  government  controls — es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  not  needed — might  very  well  be  the  means  of 
discouraging  production,  with  increasing  unemployment  and  hard  times. 

The  mere  fact  that  after  the  war  we  still  may  have  a  high  price  level 
should  not  in  itself  cause  much  concern.  Unless  we  should  run  into  a 
serious  depression,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  the  price  level  will  con¬ 
tinue  high  for  some  years  to  come.  The  certainty  of  high  taxes,  due  to 
the  cost  of  servicing  the  huge  national  debt  and  the  increased  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  generally,  coupled  with  “labor’s  gains”  during  the  last  dozen 
years,  all  seem  to  point  to  a  high  price  level.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  so  long  as  the  proper  balance  can  be  established  and  retained  between 
wages  and  prices  it  is  a  matter  of  relative  unimportance  whether  the 
price  level  is  high  or  low. 

With  active  and  properly  unrestricted  competition  and  bountiful 
production  there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  prices  getting  out  of  line 
with  wages  and  purchasing  power. 
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Millions  saw  this  Nazi  peacock 


Tb>  inSII  on  the  right,  Greneral  von  Seeckt, 
had  much  to  do  with  organizing  the  German 
Army. 

Millions  of  Americans  saw  him  in  this 
despicably  vain  pose,  because  the  picture 
appeared  in  LIFE,  the  magazine  with  a 
weekly  reader  audience  of  2!2,000,000. 

How  important  to  you  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  the  fact  that  LIFE  has 
22,000,000  readers?  This  is  what  W. 
C.  Van  Law,  of  Block  &  Kuhl  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Decatur,  Ill.,  writes 
about  LIFE:  "I’d  guess  a  good  third 
of  our  customers  read  LIFE.  In  my 
opinion  LIFE  is  fat  and  away  the  most 
widely-read  magazine  here  in  De¬ 
catur." 

Chances  are  that  what  Mr.  Van  Law  says  of 
his  customers  largely  holds  good  of  your 
customers,  too.  Because  in  every  American 
city  and  town,  LIFE  has  more  weekly  read¬ 
ers  than  any  other  magazine! 


FE 


22,000,000  readers  every  week-and 
lots  of  them  are  your  customers! 
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The  importance  ot  planning  lor  the  postwar 
period  has  so  taken  hold  ol  American  busi¬ 
ness  that  some  folks  in  and  out  of  government 
today  appear  unduly  concerned  lest  the  need  for 
’‘hacking  the  attack"  be  pushed  too  far  into  the 
backgr«)imd  of  public  consciousness.  I'lie  criticism 
is  heard  that,  with  the  lighting  forces  of  .Vmerica 
not  yet  at  the  peak  of  fidl  enrollment:  with  man¬ 
power  for  war  protluction  still  a  problem,  this  is 
not  vet  the  time  to  do  much  planning  what  to 
do  with  victory  after  we  get  it. 

However,  just  so  long  as  the  mills  and  factories 
keep  the  tieeded  men  and  women  at  their  wartime 
jobs,  and  the  American  people  continue  buying 
war  Ixmds.  it  does  seem  that  such  fears  are  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded.  Of  course,  the  elements  that  go 
for  makitig  war  are  the  factors  that  arc  needed 
for  peacetime  pursuits— critical  materials,  man¬ 
power  and  factories.  Albeit,  no  one  can  justifiably 
criticize  business,  if  without  diverting  any  of  these 
needed  elements  from  war  efforts  it  finds  extra 
time  to  give  thought  to  planning  now  for  the 
big  job  that  lies  ahead  once  the  war  is  over.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  business  men 
can  make  a  wholesome  contribution  to  future  pros¬ 
perity  if  they  plan  now  so  that  there  will  be  jobs 
for  the  fighting  forces  when  they  return  to  peace¬ 
time  pursuits. 

In  retailing  this  is  especially  true.  While  we  hear 
of  the  great  obligation  upon  industry  to  supply 
jobs,  little  is  said  of  the  task  that  will  confront 
the  stores  of  .America.  It  will  fall  upon  them  not 
only  to  find  places  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
soltfiers  but  many  of  the  w'omen  now  in  factories 
no  doubt  will  turn  to  other  pursuits  to  make  a  place 

(Continued 


lor  returning  men.  For  employment  many  of 
these  women  will  look  to  America’s  retail  institu¬ 
tions,  both  large  and  small. 

W’e  were  impressed  by  a  panel  discussion  of  after- 
the-war  employment  at  the  second  W'ar  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  .Association  of  .Manufacturers 
held  last  month  in  New  York.  The  members  of 
that  panel— the  president  of  the  .Association  and 
two  other  well-known  manufacturers  and  President 
Cireen  of  the  .American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
President  .Murray  of  the  CIO— were  in  agreement 
that  industry,  agriculture  and  organized  labor 
working  together  can  provide  a  plan  for  the  re¬ 
employment  of  returning  soldiers.  In  their  opinion 
it  must  come  through  increased  production.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  help  that  can  be  given 
bv  the  distributive  trades— and  will  be  e.xpected 
of  them.  Of  course,  we  can  have  production  beyond 
our  conception— except  in  emergencies,  such  as  war, 
we  have  always  managed  to  produce  what  we 
retpiire- but  if  some  way  is  not  found  to  keep  the 
goods  we  manufacture  moving  speedily  through 
the  stores,  as  a  nation  we  will  have  neither  pros¬ 
perity  nor  employment. 

Unless  all  signs  are  deceiving,  competition  after 
the  war  will  be  tremendously  keen  for  retailers 
as  well  as  manufacturers.  The  latter  are  getting 
ready  to  go  after  their  markets  as  determinedly  as 
is  humanly  possible  for  them  to  do.  No  one  appre¬ 
ciates  more  than  they  that  during  the  war  period 
they  have  lost  some  if  not  all  of  their  former 
contacts  with  retail  distributors  and  the  public  on 
products  which  because  of  the  war  effort  they  had 
to  stop  making.  These  manufacturers  know  that 
much  of  their  competition  will  come  not  only 
on  page  40) 


BACK  THE  ATTACK! 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  4  WAR  LOAN 


Official  poster,  in  six  colors  and  four  sizes, 
prepared  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
of  NRDGA,  as  part  of  a  complete  display 
campaign  for  retail  stores  everywhere. 


up  to  the  store. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
retailers  must  carry  the  ball  in  the 
4th  War  Loan. 

As  in  other  War  Loan  Drives, 
there  will  be  four  peak  adver¬ 
tising  days  as  follows: 

Thurs.,  Jan.  20  AR.MV  DAY 
riiurs.,  Jan.  27  NAVY  DAY 
Thurs.,  Feb.  3  MARINE  DAY 
riuirs.,  Feb.  10  .SC:H()()LS  AT 
WAR  IREASURE  HLNT. 

riiese  four  Thursdays  make  ideal 
tie  ups  to  sell  War  Bonds  to  the 
home-town  gang.  We  are  making 
particular  reference  to  the 
“SCHOOLS  AT  WAR  TREAS¬ 
URE  HUNT”,  February  10th.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  urged  to  support  this 
|)eak  day  by  advertising  the  Stamp 
.Album  Treasure  Hunt  Program  of 
the  local  schools.  The  five  day 
campaign  will  be  inaugurated  on 
February  10th  and  will  enlist  the 
efforts  of  the  30,000,000  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  country.  During  the 
five  days,  ending  Tuesday,  February 
15,  school  children  will  be  asked  to 
make  a  house-to-house  canvass  in  a 
veritable  treasure  hunt  for  100,000,- 
000  partly  filled  War  Stamp  Al¬ 
bums.  This  campaign  represents  a 
potential  sale  of  $2,500,000,000  in 
“E”  Bonds  at  maturity  value. 

We  believe  this  to  be  an  ideal 
tie  up  for  retailers. 

Seu'spapers:  Special  layouts, 

mats  and  pattern  copy  suggestions 
for  the  4th  War  Loan  advertising 
can  be  obtained  from  your  local 
newspaper  for  your  guidance  and 
use.  Also  mats  of  21  illustrations 
used  in  the  3rd  War  Loan  are  avail¬ 
able  through  the  N.R.D.G..A. 

Radio:  52  transcribed  radio  pro¬ 
grams  for  your  sponsorship  will  be 
available  through  your  local  radio 
stations— 26  fifteen-minute  and  26 
five-minute  programs. 


Your  January  Promotion: 

SUBJECT— 4TH  WAR  LOAN  DRIVE 
DATES— JANUARY  18 -FEBRUARY  15 
SLOGAN  — LET’S  ALL  BACK  THE  ATTACK! 


acceptance  of  subscriptions  from 
other  non-banking  industries  at 
any  time  during  the  drive. 

The  retailers’  part  in  this  over¬ 
all  drive  is  based  on  a  quota  of 
$200  per  employee.  This  is  the 
same  as  used  in  the  3rd  VV^ar  Loan. 
It  proved  highly  successful  and  was 
recommended  for  the  4th  War 
Loan. 

The  latest  official  census  of  re¬ 
tailing  indicates  that  there  are  five 
million  employees.  Thus  a  quota  of 
$200  each  in  “E”  Bonds  would 
automatically  establish  a  retailers’ 
quota  of  one  billion  dollars. 

Many  stores  during  the  3rd  War 
Loan  far  out-stripped  their  $200 
quota  so  they  felt  it  advisable  to 
enlarge  upon  it.  This  is  entirely 


By  Llewellyn  Harries, 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

For  the  Fourth  War  Loan,  the 
total  national  goal  has  been 
set  at  $14,000,000,000.  The 
major  emphasis  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  drive  will  be 
placed  on  a  quota  of  $5,500,000,000 
for  individuals,  $3,000,000,000  of 
this  to  be  in  “E”  Bonds.  During 
the  period  from  January  18  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  only  sales  to  individuals 
will  be  reported  by  the  Treasury. 
The  reporting  of  sales  to  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  supplemented  start¬ 
ing  February  1  with  reports  on 
sales  to  other  non-banking  indus¬ 
tries,  the  quota  of  which  is  $8,500,- 
000,000.  This  will  not  include  the 
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Will  the  Department  Store 
Fumble  Television  Technique? 

By  I.  A.  Hirschmann,  Vice-president  of  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc. 
and  Metropolitan  Television,  Inc. 


Display:  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  is  again 
having  a  “RE  l  AlLERS  FOR  VIC- 
rORY”  poster  which  is  shown  on 
the  opposite  page.  mailing 

piece  has  been  sent  to  members 
showing  the  dilferent  sizes  of  these 
posters. 

Streamers  entitled,  “We  Bought 
Extra  W'ar  Bonds  for  the  Ith  War 
Loan— Let’s  Get  This  Shield  Up” 
in  size  1  l"x24"  are  available.  Order 
your  supply  through  your  local 
War  Finance  Committee. 

Quota  Banners 

There  will  also  be  a  banner  avail¬ 
able  for  stores  which  reach  their 
(juota  of  $200  in  “E”  Bonds  per 
etnployee.  Stores  which  organize 
in  “teams”  or  “departments”  can 
order  these  banners  for  the  “team” 
or  “department”  which  makes  its 
(juota. 

Large  stores  which  are  organized 
into  “teams”  and  “dejtartments” 
can  order  banners  in  advance.  The 
order  must  be  signed  by  an  official 
of  the  company  or  manager  of  the 
store,  giving  the  following  infor¬ 
mation:  .Amount  of  sales,  number 
of  emjjloyees.  If  ordering  for 
“team”  or  “dejiartment”  they  must 
specify  number  of  employees  in 
department  and  amount  of  sales. 
In  this  statement,  the  store  must 
include  that  they  will  report,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  drive,  as  to 
the  number  of  employees  and  the 
amount  of  sales. 

Orders  for  these  banners  which 
will  cost  $1.25  each,  including 
special  delivery  jjostage  to  the  store, 
may  be  sent  to  the  Retail  War 
Campaigns  Committee,  1627  K 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
'This  banner  measures  18"x24"  in 
blue  and  white  with  gold  bind¬ 
ing  and  tassel. 

Most  stores  which  had  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  3rd  War  Loan  so 
|>erfectly  set  up  will  only  need  a 
little  oil  to  get  it  into  high  gear. 
Now  is  the  time  to  start  organizing 
in  adding  that  oil. 

•Many  stores  in  the  3rd  War 
Loan  felt  that  there  were  not 
enough  Issuing  .Agents.  The  U.S. 
Freasury  Department  has  set  up 
a  simjjle  procedure  to  heljj  retail¬ 
ers  become  Issuing  .Agents  for  the 
4th  War  Loan.  If  a  store  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  issue  at  least  250  series 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


TELEV'ISION  has  had  so  many 
false  starts  that  one  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sticking  his  neck  all 
the  way  out  to  make  any  jiredic- 
tions  about  it  or  its  use. 

The  most  dangerous  kind  of 
thinking  that  we  can  indulge  itt  is 
along  these  lines: 

(a)  That  immediately  or  soon 
after  the  war  there  will  be 
a  fully  ojteraling  television 
set  in  everybody’s  home  such 
as  the  ones  that  now  have 
radio  sets. 

(b)  Fhat  televisioti  will  be  so 
revolutionary  that  it  will 
interfere  with  or  frustrate 
the  radio  Itusiness,  the  mov¬ 
ing  |)icttue  business,  the 
newsjjajjer  business,  and 
change  the  habits  of  the 
American  life. 

W^e  ought  to  know  now  from 
the  history  of  even  <»ur  most  ex¬ 
citing  develojmients  in  the  fields 
of  communication  and  entertain¬ 
ment  that  it  doesn’t  work  that 
way.  Mo\ing  jiicttires  are  just 
beginning  to  become  less  sajjjjy, 
more  intelligent  and  well  inte¬ 
grated.  Otir  memories  are  jirob- 
ably  short,  for  most  of  us  forget 
that  from  1920  to  1929  in  the  boom 
of  the  first  war  jjostwar  era  raditt 
went  through  fumbling  j>rejjara- 
tory  stages.  Television  will  also 
come  gradually.  If  it  doesn’t,  some¬ 
thing  will  be  wrong  with  it. 

Radio  Not  Well  Used 

Stores  have  ftimbled  badly  in 
the  use  of  radio.  When  it  was  a 
new  medium  they  ignored  it,  then 
feared  to  use  it,  and  finally  edged 
into  it  the  wrong  way.  It  is  as 
sjjecialized  as  any  of  their  other 
(le|)artments  in  their  stores  and 
needs  the  same  specialized  ap¬ 
proach  and  treatment.  I  see  sym- 
toms  of  stores  finally  coming 
around  to  approaching  radio  in  the 
intelligent  way  and  I  hope  they 
will  stick  to  it. 


.And  I  sincerely  hope  that  de- 
|>artment  stores  will  approach  tele¬ 
vision  at  the  start  with  the  thor¬ 
oughness,  intelligence,  Ixrldness 
and  resourcefulness  that  they  have 
used  in  develo|)ing  their  businesses, 
their  disjtlays  and  their  newspaper 
advertising.  A  great  contribution 
to  the  entire  field  of  television  can 
l»e  made  Ity  the  stores.  It  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  jjromotion  of  the  future 
of  this  new  medium.  My  imjjression 
is  that  dejiartment  store  owners 
will  not  be  blind  to  it.  Television 
will  offer  a  miniature  show  window 
in  everyone’s  home.  Great  care, 
time,  and  in  some  ways  large  ex¬ 
penditure  is  indulged  in  stores’  ex¬ 
terior  show  windows.  \V’e  are 
only  now  coming  to  apjireciate  the 
need  for  vital  interior  display.  It 
will  require  this  kind  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and  extra  skill  and  research 
to  build  the  effectite  show  win¬ 
dows  in  jjeople’s  homes  through 
television. 

Specialists  Required 

I  see  an  entire  new  industry  of 
men  and  women  who  will  learn  to 
treat  with  merchandise  for  these 
visual  jjresentations  so  they  will 
be  dramatic,  interesting  and  sell¬ 
able.  RememlK*r,  it  is  a  dynamic 
jjrocess  in  a  dynamic  age.  It  will 
not  be  jjossible  to  drape  a  fabric 
or  a  dress  in  front  of  a  lens  and 
have  jjeople  become  interested  in 
it. 

Now  you  are  going  to  ask  me 
exactly  where  do  stores  come  in 
with  the  effective  competition  of 
world  news,  exjiensive  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sjjorts  events,  which  will 
be  seen  as  they  occur  and  not  re¬ 
hashed  by  an  anouncer  or  edited 
f)y  a  news  camera.  The  answer  to 
that  is— they  don’t  come  in.  That 
will  not  be  the  function  of  tele¬ 
vision  for  the  department  store. 

.Again  you  see  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  purely  vocal  advertising, 
radio,  and  the  visual,  television. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Blueprint  for  the  Perfect 
Victory  Garden  Promotion 


^  1 


One  of  Howland’s  twelve  triinnphant  Harvest  Show  windows. 


^al(lens  planted.  In  addition  to 
the  Itoine  plots,  land  was  inatle 
available  hv  Bi  id^eport’s  I’ark.  ('.oin- 
inission  and  institutional  property 
owners.  .\  total  of  129  plots.  lOxtiO, 
were  rented  to  war  ffardeners  at 
per  plot,  and  plowed  and  harrow¬ 
ed  tree  hv  the  Park  Department. 
(Ineidentallv.  when  it  ileveloped 
that  some  over-and)itiotis  gardeners 
hail  taken  on  more  than  thev  eotild 
handle  the  ('.ommittee  assigned  hov 
seonts  to  take  lare  of  the  jilots  in 
rettirn  lor  the  produce.) 

To  Keep  Them  Gardening 

rite  secontl  goal  of  the  program, 
and  the  more  important,  was  to 
keep  the  gardeners  at  it.  Every¬ 
one  had  learned  in  1942  that,  while 
victorv  gardeners  start  otit  with  a 
mightv  enthtisiasm.  their  amatetn 
interest  lags  as  sntnmer  draws  on, 
and  manv  a  garden  simply  settles 
into  weeds  anil  waste,  riiis  meant 
that  some  high-grade  propaganda 
was  neeileil,  anil  the  Howland  re- 
|)resentatives  took  that  over  as 
I  heir  professional  specialty.  Mrs. 
Hatch  anil  .Mr.  Brotheiion  realizeil 


SPRING  planning  for  most  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  this,  the 
thiril  year  of  the  war,  will  in- 
clniie  some  kinil  of  program  re¬ 
lated  to  victory  gardening.  The 
stores  which  go  into  it  most  thor¬ 
oughly  will  be  those  which  pav 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  department  store  is 
a  powerfnl  force  in  the  connmmity. 
Of  this  group,  none  has  a  jjronder 
record  than  the  Howland  Drv 
Goods  Gompanv  of  Briilgeport, 
Conn.  The  story  of  Howland’s 
\'ictory  Garden  program  in  194.4 
has  all  kinds  of  morals  attached 
to  it.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  that 
when  a  store  performs  a  community 
service  with  the  conviction  that  the 
main  thing  is  the  job  itself— rather 
than  the  opportunity  to  season 
the  advertising  pages  with  a  little 
Hag-waving  copy— the  pleasant  ont- 


lome.  in  the  ironic  nature  of  such 
things,  is  a  deluge  of  favorable  pub¬ 
licity. 

Howlanil's  was  lucky  at  the  start 
iti  being  situated  in  a  community 
which  has  been  doing  a  consistetttly 
good  home  front  job  since  the  war 
began.  But  the  store  can  take  some 
of  the  credit  for  that  too,  since  it 
is  represented  on  Bridgeport’s  War 
Council  bv  Earl  Brotherton,  as- 
sistatit  merchanilising  manager,  and 
Mrs.  \’irginia  Hatch,  advertising 
manager. 

riie  1944  garden  program  starteil 
with  the  establishment  of  a  War 
Garden  Committee,  on  which  sev¬ 
enteen  local  organizations  were 
re|)resentetl— all  the  garden  clubs 
of  Fairfield  County  and  several 
women’s  and  professional  clubs. 
.Activity  started  in  .March.  The 
first  goal  was  to  get  plenty  of 


that  to  see  the  sntnmer  through 
the  victorv  garilener  would  need 
a  pinverful  incentive.  They  sug- 
gesteil  a  \’ictorv  Harvest  Sliinv 
to  be  belli  itt  September,  with  a 
long  list  of  awarils,  and  offered 
for  this  jJiirpose  the  use  of  the 
Howland  anditorium  anil  consist¬ 
ent  ailvertising  suj)port. 

rite  third  phase  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  make  sure  that  no 
garden  |)roilnce  was  wasteil.  How- 
lanil’s  again  stepped  in  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  canning  demonstrations 
and  instructions.  If  there  were 
anv  canning  failures  in  Bridgeport 
homes  in  1944  it  was  not  for  lack 
of  practical  encouragement  anil 
help.  The  War  Garden  Com¬ 
mittee  also  gave  a  helping  hand 
to  homemakers  who  simply  didn’t 
have  time  for  canning,  by  setting 
up  a  Community  Canning  Center 
where  the  job  was  done  by  experts 
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Employees  of  the  local  G-E  plant  won  a  national  award  for  their  Victory  Garden  achievements. 

at  a  tost  of  10  cents  a  can.  that  front  start  to  finish— and  from  tfie  community  canning  center  for 

How'lantf’s  advertising  program  ftere  on  the  ads  came  thick  anef  garefeners  too  busy  to  do  their 
started  in  the  middle  of  May,  with  last— every  ad  mentioned  the  com-  own  canning.  (The  Center  was 
an  announcement  about  the  Har-  ing  Harvest  Show.  staffed  by  volunteers  at  first,  but 

vest  Show:  “Plant  now’,  win  later  .  .  _  ,  very  quickly  required  the  services 

.  .  .  You’ll  hear  more  every  week.”  ducation  in  Canning  paid,  full-time  employees. 

.\nd  Bridgeport  did  hear  more  In  July  Howland’s  devoted  its  Due  to  priority  difficulties  with 
every  week.  Two  days  later  came  efforts  to  spreading  information  equipment  it  didn’t  get  going  un- 
an  ad  called  “Tips  on  Victory  Gar-  about  canning.  The  store  showed  til  July  27th,  but  in  its  short  sea- 
dening.”  The  following  week  the  a  canning  film  prepared  by  GckkI  son  processed  4,403  cans  of  food) . 
ad  was  a  table  of  vitamin  require-  Housekeeping,  and  between  July  Starting  August  21st,  the  pro- 
ments  for  the  optimum  diet  and  a  24th  and  August  11th,  held  three  gram  went  into  its  third  phase- 
detailed  list  of  the  vegetables  which  canning  clinics,  one  on  fruits  and  plugging  for  Harvest  Show  entries, 
supply  them.  The  next  ad  sup-  vegetables,  one  on  preserves  and  and  thus  encouraging  gardeners 
plied  a  “canning  calendar’’  for  jellies  and  one  on  pickles  and  re-  and  canners  to  keep  at  it.  Ads 
May  to  October,  including  the  lishes.  Four  or  five  announcement  appeared  daily,  reminding  garden- 
quantities  required  per  person  on  ads  preceded  each  clinic,  and  as  ers  that  the  time  was  growing  short; 
the  basis  of  a  given  number  of  soon  as  one  was  held,  publicity  giving  entry  classifications;  calling 
servings  per  week.  An  ad  on  the  on  the  next  was  begun.  A  county  for  entrants  to  pick  up  their  entry 
6th  of  June  giving  “Time-Saving  farm  bureau  representative  con-  blanks  at  the  store.  On  the  last 
Garden  Pointers’’  wound  up  the  ducted  the  demonstrations.  day  in  August  the  public  was  ad- 

gardening  information  phase  of  Leaving  no  loophole  unplugged,  vised  that  entry  blanks  could  also 
the  program.  It  should  be  noted  Howland’s  also  gave  ad  space  to  be  obtained  at  four  other  places 
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Display  of  medicinal  herbs,  one  of  the  many  exhibits  prepared  by  Bridgeport  enthusiasts  for  the  Harsest  Show. 
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l>laiuic'd  an  exliibit  ot  old  world 
dishes  and  recipes  to  lend  interest 
to  Avartinie  mentis;  the  War 
Countirs  nutrition  connnittee  an- 
nouneed  it  would  hate  an  educa¬ 
tional  display  on  vitamins  in  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  G-E  employees’  ex^iihit  of 
produce  raised  by  them  on  ground 
leased  by  G-E  from  the  city  rated  a 
story;  so  did  the  plans  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  gardening  groups,  an  in¬ 
dividual  hobbyist’s  herb  and  me¬ 
dicinal  plant  collection,  and  so  on. 
Members  of  the  various  clubs  al¬ 
ternated  as  hostesses  and  their 
names  made  long  news  listings. 
Cashiers  were  assigned  from  the 
Quota  Club  (local  war  drive  or¬ 
ganization,)  since  admission  pro¬ 
ceeds  all  went  to  the  National  War 
Fund,  and  again  the  names  made 
columns  of  newspaper  copy.  What 
with  one  thing  and  another,  Bridge¬ 
port  so  took,  the  Show  to  its  heart 
that,  when  opening  day  came,  the 
society  pages  blossomed  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  entertaining  done  before 
and  after  the  opening— much  of  it 
for  prominent  state  officials  who 
visited  Bridgeport  for  the  occasion. 

During  the  time  the  Show  ran, 
from  September  9th  to  September 
11th,  there  were  columns  of  news 
on  the  attendance,  the  exhibits, 

I  he  awards,  the  prominent  visitors. 

All  Set  for  1944 

Follow-up  was  perfect.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  14th  it  was  announced  that 
the  Bridgeport  War  Garden  Com- 
in  town— food  and  ilrug  stores.  En-  news  angle  was  left  unexplored,  mittee  had  recommended  that  a 
tries  closed  on  September  6  and  the  -May  satv  a  preliminary  announce-  number  of  cooperating  organiza- 
next  few  days  saw  ads  devoted  to  ment  story.  From  May  to  July  the  tions,  including  Howland's,  be 
the  final  purpose  of  the  campaign—  Howland  ads  carried  tiie  ball  given  awards  of  the  National  Vic- 
a  big  audience  turnout.  A  com-  alone,  but  from  July  on  the  news  tory  Garden  Institute  for  their 
plete  program  appeared,  and  on  stories  came  regularly.  I’he  films  tvork  on  the  program.  On  No\em- 
each  of  the  three  days  of  the  show  and  clinics  at  Howland’s  made  her  4th,  it  was  announced  that 
the  special  events  for  that  day  topy;  general  plans  for  the  show  Howland’s  had  received  a  national 
were  featured.  were  reported.  .\s  the  various  com-  award  (so  had  General  Electric, 

I'he  results  —  over  a  thousand  mittees  were  ajipointed  their  names  lor  its  employee  project  display  at 

different  canning  entries,  plus  aiul  pictures  appeared  in  the  news,  the  Show) .  On  November  6th, 

about  500  from  a  garden  project  Then  in  .Xugust,  a  rich  new  vein  Howland’s  took  ad  space  to  ac- 
carried  on  by  G.  E.  employees,  and  of  publicity  was  tapped— one  by  knowledge  the  award,  gracefully 
3,025  entries  of  fresh  garden  jtro-  one  the  various  garden  clubs  and  gave  the  credit  to  Bridgeport  citi- 
duce.  Five  hundred  awards  were  other  women’s  organizations  made  zens  themsebes,  and  spoke  of 
made.  known  their  plans.  One  announced  greater  garden  plans  lor  1944. 

However,  the  advertising  cam-  that  it  had  arranged  for  an  ex-  These  plans  are  being  made  now. 
paign  is  only  half  the  story.  By  hibition  of  religious  art  in  the  After  such  success,  1943’s  program 

actual  count,  Bridgeport  news-  form  of  modern  altar  tryptichs  at  needs  little  alteration,  but  Mr. 

papers  between  May  and  Septem-  the  Show;  another  was  assigned  the  Brotherton  reports  that  greater  em¬ 
ber  carried  39  stories  on  the  Har-  jnoject  of  decorating  twelve  win-  phasis  will  be  put  on  getting  war 

vest  Show.  The  publicity  was  han-  dows  at  the  store  and  outlined  the  factories  to  participate  as  General 

died  by  Alma  Lockwood,  and  no  twelve  themes  selected;  another  Electric  did  last  year. 
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Are  Current  Layaway  Sales  Subject 
to  New  Federal  Excise  Taxes? 

CRUCIAL  POINT  IS  DETERMINATION  OF  WHETHER  TITLE 
HAS  PASSED.  ONE  STOREYS  PRACTICE  DESCRIBED  HERE. 


By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus 
Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

WHEN  the  Retail  Federal  Ex¬ 
cise  Taxes  were  imminent 
in  1941,  many  stores  be¬ 
came  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
these  taxes  on  transactions  made 
prior  to  the  date  when  the  new 
levies  became  operative. 

For  the  past  two  months  retailers 
have  been  giving  thought  to  the 
problem  again,  which  this  time  is 
more  complex  since  there  are  both 
changes  in  existing  rates  as  well 
as  new  excises  contemplated  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

In  the  Association’s  Special  Bul¬ 
letin  dated  December  10th,  there 
is  an  item  (No.  13)  entitled  “The 
Effect  of  The  Proposed  Changes  in 
Federal  Excise  Taxes  On  ‘Incom- 
pleted’  Sales  Transactions.”  Since 
the  issuance  of  that  Special  Bul¬ 
letin,  we  have  received  some  in¬ 
formation  from  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  relating  to  transactions  popu¬ 
larly  termed  Will  Calls,  or  Lay- 
Aways,  that  we  wish  to  impart  to 
our  membership  as  a  whole.  Un¬ 
less  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
amends  the  present  regulations 
(No.  51)  dealing  with  retail  ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  the  new  taxes  will  apply 
to  the  unpaid  portions  of  trans¬ 
actions  wherein  title  had  not 
passed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  tax.  Moreover  any  change  in 
present  rates  will  apply  to  pay¬ 
ments  respecting  such  transactions 
made  after  the  effective  date  (where 
title  had  not  passed  earlier.) 

W’e  do  not  intend  to  repeat  here 
the  entire  discussion  in  item  No. 
13  of  the  Special  Bulletin  men¬ 
tioned  above.  However,  we  again 
call  attention  to  what  was  written 
in  connection  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  whether  title  has  passed. 
This  question  is  resolved  by  the 


regulations  which  definitely  indi¬ 
cate  that  when  title  passes  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  intention  of  the 
parties  as  gathered  from  the  con¬ 
tract  of  sale  and  the  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  member  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  using  a  “memo¬ 
randum  of  sales”  in  connection 
with  lay-away  transactions  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  1941  legislation. 

The  form  of  “memorandum  of 
sale’’  is  reproduced  below: 


The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
at  first  contended  that  the  store 
was  liable  for  the  taxes  on  pay¬ 
ments  on  such  lay-away  transac¬ 
tions  received  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  1941  tax,  but  later  re¬ 
ceded  from  this  position. 

In  connection  with  the  “sales 
memo,”  we  call  attention  to  the 
following  important  points  (refer¬ 
ring  to  the  numbered  sections  of 


the  form) : 

1.  Here  we  have  definite  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  intention  to  pass 
title. 

2.  Retention  of  possession  by  the 
seller  as  security  for  the  un¬ 
paid  purchase. 

We  have  been  told  that  re¬ 
tention  of  possession  by  the 
seller  is  permitted  under  the 
General  Sales  Law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  store  is 
located.  We  believe  there  are 
other  States  permitting 
such  arrangements  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  title 
has  been  vested  in 
the  purchaser  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

Under  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  store 
would  be  required  to 
hold  the  article  beyond 
the  period  over  which 
payments  are  required 
even  though  the  custom¬ 
er  did  not  make  the  pay¬ 
ments  as  agreed— until 
steps  have  been  taken  to 
foreclose  the  lien,  usual¬ 
ly  by  notice  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Unless  the  store  took 
the  necessary  formal 
steps  before  the  disposal 
of  the  article,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  could  charge  that 
the  store  had  committed 
an  act  of  conversion, 

3.  The  customer  actually 
signs  this  memorandum  of 
sale  and  receives  a  copy. 

It  is  important  that  we  make 
the  following  comment  concern¬ 
ing  when  the  tax  would  be  payable 
under  such  a  sales  arrangement. 
In  most  States  this  arrangement 
would  constitute  a  “chattel  mort¬ 
gage  with  possession  in  the  mort¬ 
gagee”.  The  present  Federal 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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Traffic  Topics 

By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Tra0ic  Group 


More  passengers  will  be  car¬ 
ried  and  tonnage  will  in¬ 
crease  between  ten  and 
fifteen  per  cent  in  1944  over  1943— 
all  that  on  top  of  successive  sub¬ 
stantial  yearly  increases  since  1938. 
And  yet  with  everyone’s  coopera¬ 
tion,  belief  is  that  transportation 
systems  will  get  through  1944 
without  resorting  to  embargoes  or 
priorities,  which  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  movement  of  civilian 
goods. 

With  the  end  of  war  in  Europe, 
difficulties  may  be  ahead  for  Pacific 
Coast  retailers  on  merchandise 
movement  from  the  East.  Truck 
transportation  may  decline  20%, 
due  to  lack  of  replacements,  parts, 
etc.  This  means  additional  load 
for  the  railroads. 

Avoid  a  Government  Order— 

Arrange  to  take  possession  of 
freight  shipments  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  all  business  days  and 
normal  business  hours.  Do  your 
part  to  relieve  freight  house  con¬ 
gestion  and  make  cars  quickly 
available  for  reuse.  Do  it  well 
and  do  it  now  or  else  a  government 
order  will  force  you. 

Packing  of  Ready-To-Wear 

We’ve  persuaded  railroads  not  to 
tighten  packing  requirements  for 
ready-to-wear  at  this  time,  because 
of  shortage  of  container  board. 
Some  f)Ostwar  changes  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Merchandise  Thefts  on  Increase 
F.B.I.  reports  that  thefts  of 
shipments  from  interstate  motor 
carriers  are  mounting  sensationally, 
and  urges  that  all  thefts  be  im¬ 
mediately  reported  to  them  for 
investigation.  All  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  report  a  rising  tide  of 
damages,  representing  unfortunate 
dissipation  of  needed  civilian  sup¬ 
ply. 

One  remedy  is  in  your  hands: 
7ise  freight  routes  that  will  reduce 
handlings;  also  well  organized  car¬ 
riers.  It’s  tough  to  get  merchan¬ 


dise  these  days.  Give  proper  weight 
to  selection  of  carriers. 

Astray  Shipments 

We  suggest  that  members  make 
periodical  inspection  of  carriers’ 
on-hand  rooms  to  uncover  ship¬ 
ments  belonging  to  them,  which 
have  not  been  delivered  principally 
because  carrier  cannot  identify 
owner  because  marks  are  obliter¬ 
ated.  This  procedure  tvill  save  car 
days  or  weeks  in  getting  possession 
of  much  needed  merchandise. 

Motor  Carriers  Restrict 
Liability 

Motor  carriers  have  a  growing 
tendency  to  charge  additional 
amounts  on  various  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  if  full  protection  against 
loss  and  damage  is  desired,  while 
railroads  and  freight  forwarders 
give  full  protection  at  regular  rates. 
Latest  example  is  found  in  middle 
Atlantic  states  on  thirty-five  lines 
of  merchandise,  principally  dry 
goods.  When  war  ends  and  price 
of  transportation  becomes  more  of 
a  factor,  motor  carriers  will  find 
themselves  out  of  line  competitive¬ 
ly  with  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion  because  of  higher  minimum 
charges— ten  per  cent  higher  rate 
level,  unsatisfactory  claim  handling, 
limitation  of  liability,  and  out¬ 
right  refusal  to  handle  certain 
shipments  because  they  are  less 
profitable  than  others. 

Carriers  Not  Entitled  to 
Cash  Discounts 

Some  motor  carriers  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  reduce  claims  for  loss 
and  damage  by  cash  discount.  Re¬ 
tailers  accept  trade  discounts  as  de¬ 
ductible  but  not  cash  discounts. 
Railroads  and  freight  forwarders 
and  most  motor  carriers  recognize 
they  are  not  entitled  to  cash  dis¬ 
count. 

Some  arguments  against  cash  dis¬ 
count  as  deductible  item:  purchaser 
does  not  always  take  discount;  car¬ 
rier  does  not  pay  interest  on  time 
claim  is  outstanding;  carrier  does 


not  pay  claim  within  discount 
period. 

3%  Tax 

NRDGA  Tax  Committee  told 
Senate  Finance  Committee  last 
month  that  3%  transportation  tax 
should  be  eliminated,  or.  else  tax 
should  not  apply  to  deliveries  to 
store  customers  by  consolidated 
delivery  services. 

Overcharge  Claims  Against 
Freight  Forwarders 

Some  forwarders  have  published 
rules  that  outlaw  overcharge  claims 
unless  filed  with  them  within  nine 
months.  Railroads  allow  two  years, 
and  members  believe  that  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  and  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  any  rules  that  establish 
a  shorter  period. 

.\lso,  members  believe  it  is  ille¬ 
gal  for  forwarders  to  attempt 
through  tariff  rule,  or  any  other 
way,  to  outlaw  overcharge  claims- 
based  on  misdescription. 

Mixed  Carload  Shipments 

The  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Group  testified  before  I.C.C.  in 
Chicago,  supporting  revision  of 
Rule  10  of  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification  for  application  west 
of  Mississippi  River.  Similar  re¬ 
visions  already  in  effect  in  the 
East  and  South  lower  freight 
charges,  save  manpower,  move  car¬ 
load  shipments  containing  more 
than  one  type  of  merchandise  fast¬ 
er. 

Court  Decision 

Supreme  Court  has  ruled  rail¬ 
roads  cannot  collect  undercharges 
on  interstate  shipments  when  two 
year  statute  of  limitations  is  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

I.C.C.  Decision 

The  I.C.C.  denies  motor  common 
carriers  permission  to  increase  min¬ 
imum  charges  from  58^  and  88^  to 
$1.25  per  shipment,  but  does  per¬ 
mit  boost  to  $1.05.  This  applies 
in  Midwest,  and  between  Midwest 
on  one  hand  and  New  England 
and  middle  Atlantic  states  on  other 
hand. 

Traffic  Group  Meeting 

Wartime  Traffic  Group  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  in  the  East  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  early 
May,  1944. 
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ndustry^s  Better  America  Program 


A  detailed  postwar  program  for  a  "Better  America"  was  presented  at 
the  Second  War  Congress  of  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  last 
month.  Its  objective:  "I.  The  highest  attainable  standard  of  living.  2.  The 
fullest  degree  of  economic  security.  3.  The  maximum  opportunity  for  productive 
and  remunerative  employment.  4.  The  most  impartial  economic  justice.  5.  The 
greatest  degree  of  personal  freedom."  The  industrialists  accepted  for  them¬ 
selves  an  unprecedented  amount  of  social  responsibility — "America  isn't 
going  to  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  business — we  had  better  run  business  for 
the  benefit  of  America.”  But  they  said  they  could  do  this  only  if  the  track  is 
cleared  of  government-created  obstacles,  and  demanded  "a  forthright 
rededication  by  Washington  to  the  private  enterprise  philosophy." 


Freedom  of  Enterprise 

By  Freuf.rick  C.  Crawford 

Retiring  President  N.A.M.;  President  Thompson  Products,  Inc. 


All  Americans  long  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  America.  Today,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  war,  they 
hope  to  build  an  .\merica  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  jobs  and  security.  'Ibis 
better  America  must  belong  to  all 
of  us,  not  to  any  class  or  group  or 
segment  of  our  society.  American 
people  distrust  all  pressure  groups. 
A  program  for  a  better  .\merica 
must  benefit  all. 

As  never  before,  the  people  need 
leadership— strong  leadership,  cour¬ 
ageous,  honest,  bold  and  sincere. 
Through  our  war  production,  the 
American  people  have  developed 
profound  respect  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  American  industrial  man¬ 
agement  in  war  industry. 

Now,  this  leadership  requires 
a  very  definite  program.  It  must 
include  a  clear,  defined  goal  for 
all  Americans.  It  must  show  Amer¬ 
icans  how  that  goal  will  be  attain¬ 
ed.  It  must  show  them  how  to  put 
this  plan  into  effect.  Before  Amer¬ 
ican  leaders  can  take  their  place. 


they  must  re-e.\amine  their  motives, 
state  them  clearly  to  the  American 
people,  and  they  must  be  speci¬ 
fic  about  the  things  to  be  done 
!o  carry  out  the  plan. 

Industry  has  a  program.  It  is 
a  program  for  a  better  America. 
It  is  a  program  for  all  Americans, 
under  which  all  .Americans  can 
act.  It  is  a  plogram  to  provide— 
not  merely  to  promise— but  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  postwar  .America  we  all 
desire. 

This  program  means  full  pro¬ 
duction  under  a  system  of  com¬ 
plete  free  choice,  of  freedom  of  the 
.American  people.  This  means  that 
the  housewife  can  go  to  market 
and  be  free  to  buy  or  not  to  buy, 
to  shop,  to  look  for  a  bargain,  to 
try  to  fill  her  market  basket,  at 
10  per  cent  less,  or  a  saving.  That 
is  her  profit  motive,  to  secure  bet¬ 
ter  goods  from  American  industry 
at  a  lower  price— her  incentive,  her 
profit  motive,  being  the  saving. 

This  plan  means  freedom  for  the 


.American  worker,  freedom  to  quit 
one  job  for  another,  freedom  to 
stri\e  for  higher  wages,  provided 
he  contributes  through  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  an  equivalent  amount  of 
production.  The  right  for  every 
worker  to  strive  to  become  manage¬ 
ment  or  to  own  his  own  business. 

This  program  means  the  right 
for  capital,  big  and  small,  to  in¬ 
vest,  to  risk  savings  in  new  enter¬ 
prises;  to  back  the  inventor;  the 
right  to  win  or  the  right  to  lose; 
the  right  to  possess  a  part  of  the 
increases  that  may  come  from  wise 
risk  investment.  This  is  the  right 
for  the  investor  to  strive  to  get 
four  per  cent  instead  of  three.  His 
profit  system,  his  incentive,  is  the 
right  to  take  his  own  money  out 
of  one  business  and  put  it  into 
another,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
better  return. 

This  program  means  the  right 
for  American  managers  to  plow 
profit  back  into  the  business  in  bet¬ 
ter  machines,  better  methods,  stri\- 
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ing  always  for  lower  cost,  so  that 
goods  may  be  sold  cheaper  to  the 
American  people,  wages  raised,  and 
a  larger  return  assured  to  capital. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living,  full  production, 
jobs  with  a  full  measure  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  freedom.  Only  by  pro¬ 
ducing  more  can  we  have  more  to 
divide  in  this  country.  The  source 
of  all  wealth,  the  source  of  the 
better  America,  is  in  greater  pro¬ 
duction  per  hour  of  human  labor. 
From  this  greater  output  comes 
the  production  that  creates  jobs, 
raises  the  wages  and  lowers  the 
prices  which  stimulate  the  market, 
and  from  this  comes  the  greater 
accumulations  of  capital  to  buy 
the  new  machines  to  increase  the 
output  and  carry  on  the  program 
of  production  to  a  better  America. 


Industry’s  program  offers  the 
way  to  achieve  this  goal  of  full 
production  under  free  choice— not 
just  a  way,  but  the  only  way.  It 
can  be  stated  in  one  sentence.  It 
can  be  made  a  reality  only  by 
earnest  and  unremitting,  united 
effort.  This  way  is  to  establish  a 
system  of  free  private  competitive 
enterprise. 

What  we  need  in  America  today 
is  business  management,  the  man¬ 
agers  of  production,  willing  to  lead 
the  American  people  to  the  good 
America.  Before  we  lead,  however, 
we  must  examine  our  motives.  Too 
often,  business  has  appeared  as  a 
pressure  group,  seeking  selfish  ends. 
We  must  restate  our  motives. 

Too  often,  American  business 
managers  have  been  concerned 
about  petty  problems  arising  dailv 


in  their  business.  Too  often,  busi¬ 
ness  management  has  spent  all  its 
time  on  some  unfair  ruling  on  some 
minor  difficulty.  The  American 
people  today  are  ready  to  advance 
in  a  broad  campaign  to  the  better 
America. 

Now,  if  American  business  lead¬ 
ership  will  get  the  conception  of 
this  broad  campaign— .\mericans 
inarching  to  a  better  America— and 
if,  through  education  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  establishment  of 
a  real  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  full  production  that  follows, 
we  can  march  on  to  the  full  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  will  outflank  all  these 
petty  skirmishes  that  are  taking 
our  time  and  energy,  and  they  will 
be  won  in  the  winning  of  the 
broad  campaign. 

(C.outiniied  on  pnge  52) 


Industry’s  Program 

By  Walter  B.  Weisenblrger,  Executive  Vice-President, 


The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers’  agenda  for  a 
Better  America  is  not  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  in  the  collectivist 
sen.se.  It  is  a  simple  pattern  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  a  national  attitude  within  the 
framework  of  which  137  million 
people  can  revive  the  quaint  old 
.\merican  custom  of  planning  and 
working  for  themselves. 

Industry  is  seeking  to  furnish 
leadership  that  a  free,  self-respect¬ 
ing  people  will  accept.  It  is  not 
just  for  business,  except  as  business 
is  a  part  of  American  life.  It  is  a 
program  for  a  better  America  in 
which  all  can  share— labor,  agri¬ 
culture,  the  trades,  the  professions 
—all  the  people. 

The  people  want; 

1.  Higher  living  standards 

2.  Economic  security 

3.  Opportunity  for  jobs 

4.  Economic  justice 

5.  Personal  freedom. 

Those  too  are  the  objectives  of 
management’s  program. 

We  hold  that  these  deep  rooted 
desires  of  free  men  can  only  be 
achieved  by  striving  in  national 
unity  for  the  highest  results  from  a 
voluntary  cooperative  society,  the 
basis  of  which  is  a  free,  competi¬ 


tive  enterprise  system. 

Sure,  we  want  the  errors  of  the 
past  corrected,  but  we  want,  as  well, 
the  victories  of  the  past  carried  on 
to  still  greater  results.  We  can’t 
make  private  enterprise  better  by 
throwing  it  out  the  window.  Nor 
can  a  better  .America  be  achieved  in 
a  hybrid  economy— half  private, 
half  collectivist. 

A  half  slave  and  half  free  system 
won’t  provide  post-war  jobs.  And 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  first 
thing  the  people  will  want  in  a 
post-war  world  will  be  jobs. 

Employment  Goals  Questioned 

There  are  some  w'ho  sav  that 
the  answer  is  64  million  post-war 
jobs  and  an  annual  income  of  150 
billions. 

Personally,  I  don’t  agree.  The 
above  figure  contemplates  that  all 
of  those  who  have  come  from  the 
homes  and  retirement  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  peace  and  that  10  million 
returning  service  people  will  be 
added  to  what  is  already  the  high¬ 
est  employment  peak  in  history. 

Exceeding  our  best  peacetime  em¬ 
ployment  by  12i/^  millions  is  a 
goal  that  a  nationally  stimulated 
enterprise  system  eventually  can 
reach.  But  is  it  good  business, 
when  we’re  trying  to  attain  post¬ 


war  recovery,  to  load  the  system 
with  a  goal  that  is  24%  higher 
than  the  best  employment  year  in 
our  history? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  64  million 
job  mark  is  being  deliberately  ad¬ 
vocated  by  those  who  want  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention? 

It  is  more  conservative  and  real¬ 
istic  to  place  the  job  load  at  56 
millions,  which  is  of  itself  24% 
larger  than  the  best  peace  time  year 
of  1929.  This  figure  represents 
somewhat  more  than  the  normal 
growth  of  employment  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  would  seem  wiser  to  make 
that  the  recovery  goal  first. 

But  where  do  honest-to-Pete 
jobs  come  from?  From  a  supposed¬ 
ly  benevolent  government?  From 
a  dreamy  program  to  share  the 
wealth  without  producing  it? 
Whenever  we  set  out  to  dream  up 
jobs  for  job’s  sake,  we  get  into  the 
realm  of  the  mystic,  and  end  up 
with  very  real  debt,  but  very  unreal 
employment. 

When  you  try  to  manufacture  a 
job  for  the  job’s  sake  and  not 
through  and  for  productive  causes, 
you  get  the  form  but  not  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Genuine  jobs  are  a  means 
to  an  end;  they  are  never  the  end 
itself.  Any  job  that  is  not  born 
of  a  desire  for  the  useful  goods  or 
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Management’s  Job 

By  H.  \V^  Prentis,  jr..  Pres.  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Chairman  Better  America  Committee  of  >N.  A.  M. 

INDUSTRY  has  presented  its  plans  for  a  better  America 
in  the  postwar  years— an  America  of  jobs  and  freedom 
and  opportunity.  Management’s  job  is  to  take  industry’s 
program  to  the  people  to  get  them  to  approve  it— not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  new,  not  because  it  is  revolutionary,  not  because 
it  promises  something  for  nothing,  but  because  it  takes  the 
best  from  the  America  that  has  been,  and  seeks  to  improve 
it  for  the  better  America  ahead. 

The  Better  America  Committee  is  preparing  graphic 
presentations  dealing  with  five  specific  matters  in  respect 
to  which  legislative  correction  is  necessary.  They  are: 

1.  The  vital  importance  of  private  capital  formation  in 
order  to  prevent  the  advent  of  national  socialism  in  the 
postwar  years. 

2.  A  proper  scheme  of  taxation  designed  to  preserve  in¬ 
dividual  incentive  on  which  the  development  of  new  enter¬ 
prises  and  new  jobs  depends. 

3.  The  importance  of  sanely  organized  labor  relations 
so  as  to  insure  social  unity.  Obviously,  representative  democ¬ 
racy  cannot  long  exist  in  the  face  of  acute  class  cleavage. 

4.  The  importance  of  providing  opportunity  for  every 
individual  to  safeguard  his  own  future  against  the  four 
specters  of  sickness,  unemployment,  old  age  and  death. 
Sound  social  security  is  a  stabilizing  factor  against  revolu¬ 
tion  and  anarchy  in  any  form  of  government. 

5.  The  vital  necessity  of  ctirbing  bureaucracy  through 
the  revival  of  local  responsibility  for  local  affairs. 


services  that  job  can  produce,  is  a 
fake. 

Industry  can’t  eni)jloy  people  for 
the  mere  sake  of  giving  jobs.  I'lie 
problem  is  production,  not  jobs. 
This  nation— factories,  farmers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  services— would  have  to 
produce  half  as  much  again  goods 
and  services  as  it  did  in  1929  to 
reach  the  goal  of  56  million  em¬ 
ployed. 

W'hatever  post-war  job  goal  is 
used  it  must  be  based  on  produc¬ 
tion  and  not  on  trick  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  jobs  by  mirrors. 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers’  plan  is  built  around 
more  and  more  production  as  the 
only  source  of  jobs,  high  standards 
of  living,  and  real  security. 

How  do  we  get  more  and  more 
production? 

The  N.A.M.  program  prescribes 
five  conditions  for  more  produc¬ 
tion: 

1.  Encouragement  of  risk  capital 
to  provide  the  tools  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

2.  Revision  of  tax  structure  to 
stimulate  production. 

3.  Labor  and  Management  co¬ 
operation  for  ?naximum  jtro- 
duction. 

4.  Adct|uate  social  security  for 
workers  from  production. 

5.  Freedom  from  bureaucratic 
control  to  permit  production. 

Encouraging  Investment 

The  entire  enterprise  system  is 
nothing  but  an  elaborate  system 
of  bringing  men  and  money  to¬ 
gether  to  get  something  we  want. 
Jobs  are  the  public’s  first  need. 
To  have  jobs  you  must  first  have 
employers— to  have  employers  you 
must  first  have  capital. 

Saving  and  investment  lead  the 
march  of  industrial  progress. 

The  first  step  to  post-war  jobs 
is  an  overhauling  of  the  investment 
laws  to  attract  savings  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  free  enterprise  is 
good  and  that  private  job-making 
should  be  encouraged.  Congress 
should  try  to  make  the  machinery 
of  investment  run  better,  and  not 
clutter  up  the  picture  with  fear¬ 
making  excessive  regulations. 

The  government  leaners  at  this 
point  will  say,  “Why  not  let  the 
government  supply  the  capital?’’ 
Where  would  government  get  the 


money— from  taxes  or  borrowing? 
From  the  people? 

It  is  estimated  that  the  .\merican 
people  will  end  the  war  with 
savings  of  120  billions  of  dollars; 
and,  that  the  government  will  end 
it  300  billions  in  the  hole. 

Under  those  circumstances,  shall 
we  leave  it  to  the  government  to 
supply  the  funds  for  domestic 
capital  expansion?  What  funds,  I 
ask  you?  The  government  can’t 
spend  that  300  billion  dollar  debt: 
—that  will  already  be  spent.  Where 
can  the  government  get  funds  for 
investment?  Only  from  you  and 
me.  It  will  have  to  be  some  of 
that  120  billions  we  are  supposed 
to  have  in  our  hip  pockets.  But, 
doesn’t  that  belong  to  us?  What 
right  has  the  government  to  tax 
or  borrow  it  away  from  us,  and 
invest  it?  Is  government  smarter 
than  its  people?  Why  can’t  we 
do  our  own  investing?  We  used  to 
be  players  in  this  game— not  just 
kibitzers. 


Does  our  tax  structure  encour¬ 
age  investment,  when  it  increases 
all  the  risks,  and  absorbs  all  the 
profits?  One  of  the  great  danger 
points  in  our  economy  is  that  pro¬ 
fits  are  being  taxed  away  before 
they  can  become  the  seed  for  more 
production. 

If  the  tax  laws  were  written  for 
the  purpose  of  making  private  en¬ 
terprise  unworkable,  they  couldn’t 
do  a  more  devastating  job. 

Because  corporations  have  a 
politically  soulless  status  and  don’t 
vote,  there  seems  to  be  no  public 
conscience  as  to  how  heavily  they 
are  taxed.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
back  of  the  corporations  are  frugal- 
minded  citizens  —  stockholders. 
When  corporations  are  taxed  80 
per  cent,  real  people  are  taxed 
80  per  cent,  and  then  for  good 
measure  those  same  people  are 
taxed  again  on  the  remaining  20% 
that’s  distributed  as  dividends. 

The  assumption  is  that  all  stock¬ 
holders  are  rich— and  therefore  fair 
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prey  oi  the  sock-ilie-rich  boys.  But 
all  stockholders  are  not  wealthy. 
One-third  ot  the  stockholders  are 
in  the  less  than  S5,00()  income 
bracket.  That  third  is  being  taxed,  • 
not  the  20  per  cent  the  with-hold- 
ing  tax  calls  tor,  but  80  per  cent 
plus  the  20  per  cent  on  whatever 
they  get  as  dividends. 

But  the  stockholder,  rich  or 
p<H)r,  is  not  the  real  victim  ot  cor¬ 
poration  taxes,  at  all.  I'lie  con¬ 
sumer  does  very  definitely  get  soak¬ 
ed— and  not  just  the  walleted 
wealthy,  but  every  last  one  ot  us. 
C^orporalions  are  really  tax  col¬ 
lectors  trom  their  customers  be¬ 
cause  taxes  are  a  cost  ot  doing 
business— government  renegotiators 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

So  John  Q.  Public,  in  the  role 
o£  consumer,  pays  most  ot  the  cor¬ 
porate  taxes  in  higher  prices.  High 
prices  hold  sales  down  and  when 
sales  are  held  down,  production  is 
lower,  and  when  proiluction  drops 
employment  falls  olf. 

Forgive  me  tor  such  practical 
realism,  but  has  it  ever  occured  to 
the  taxing  agencies  and  Congress 
that  lower  tax  rates  on  business 
will  lead  to  larger  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  result  in  not  only  more 
jobs  but  a  greater  volume  ot  busi¬ 
ness  upon  which  even  a  lower  rate 
will  give  the  government  im)re 
revenue? 

But  taxation  is  not  the  only 
brake  on  investment  in  job-supply¬ 
ing  and  wealth-creating  capital 
equipment.  We  have  a  Securities 
Act  that  hangs  as  a  sword  over  the 
head  of  the  would-be  enterpriser. 
We  have  a  tpiestionnaire  system 
that  saps  his  time  and  talent,  and 
make  him  the  “tired— and  mired— 
business  man.’’  We  have  a  Labor 
Relations  Act  that  gives  the  w’ork- 
ers  a  club  and  goads  them  into  us¬ 
ing  it  against  any  one  who  dares 
to  go  into  business  and  furnish 
jobs  and  useful  goods. 

Labor's  Responsibility 

The  time-tested  formula  of  in¬ 
dustry  out  of  whjich  our  high 
standard  of  living  has  been  built 
is,  better  articles  cheaper  for  more 
people. 

With  high-priced  government 
and  rising  unit  labor  costs,  that’s 
going  to  be  a  tough  formula  to 
maintain. 

How  can  we  do  it? 


Individual  Integrity 

By  C.  E.  Wilson,  Executive  Vice-Chairman,  WPB 


Although  American  indus¬ 
try  will  ha\e  the  task  ot  car¬ 
rying  out  the  jiroduction  pr<»gram, 
the  tulllillment  of  that  task  by  no 
means  ends  our  responsibility  to 
the  nation  in  l‘H-t.  There  is  an¬ 
other  responsibility  that  1  consider 
etpially  important.  Withoitt  minc- 
ittg  words  about  it,  we  who  are 
assembled  in  this  room  have  a 
substantial  inlluetice  oti  the  morale 
ot  -Vinerica,  as  well  as  its  material 
strength.  That  spiritual  or  psycho¬ 
logical  responsibility  is  easy  to 
evade— lor  who  is  there  to  check 
up  on  us?  F«)r  that  very  reason, 
because  we  attswer  to  no  one  but 
ourselves  for  our  inlluetice  upoti 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  the  greater. 

I  know  ot  no  other  period  iti 
American  history,  except  perhaps 
the  Civil  War,  when  there  has  been 
so  much  need  tor  unity  in  our 
(ountry,  aiul  so  few  signs  of  it,  as 
at  the  present  time.  From  where  I 
sit  in  Washington  it  is  an  appalling 
thing  to  see  the  separate  groups 
and  cli(|ues  and  special  interests 
separating  out  ot  the  main  body 
of  the  Americati  war  effort  iti  order 
to  work  lor  their  own  special  pur¬ 
poses  and  private  ambitions.  Too 
many  ot  -us.  I  fear,  have  lost  sight 
of  our  real  goals  atid  jmrjioses  iti 
this  war.  Too  many  people  are 
trying  to  position  themselves  tor 
the  postwar  period  long  before 


the  country  is  out  ot  danger  and 
long  before  our  lighting  men  base 
any  chatice  to  positioti  themselves. 

*  «  « 

Out  American  democracy  is  a 
harily  plant;  but  surely  we  have 
learnctl  by  now  that  tlemocracy  in 
any  tountry  can  be  blighted  by 
the  many  ileadly  parasites  which 
will  always  attack  it  it  they  can. 

1  reter  not  merely  to  Japanese  beet¬ 
les  and  Nazi  bloodworms,  but  also 
to  an  American  breed  of  maggot 
which  has  beeti  all  too  nuttierous 
ot  late,  and  which  is  trying  to 
break  through  the  skin  of  democ¬ 
racy,  and  suck  the  life  blood  out 
ot  it.  There  are  too  many  men 
who  are  ready  to  spread  the  poisons 
ot  falsehood  and  hate  at  every  turn. 
You  and  I  and  all  ot  us  who  are 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  American 
ideal  atul  to  the  rfemocratic  jirin- 
ciple  have  an  obligatiott  to  speak 
out  boldly  and  act  boldly  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  so-calletl  Americans  from 
plutiging  us  itito  disastrous  internal 
strife.  It  on  the  otie  hand  we  live 
up  to  our  war  jiroduction  responsi¬ 
bilities— atid  I  know  we  will— while 
on  the  other  hand  we  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  as  leaders  ot 
Americati  morale— then  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  systetn  ot  American  in¬ 
dustry  will  indeed  have  .shown  its 
ability  to  ser\e  the  nation  and  the 
entire  world,  not  otily  in  wartime, 
but  in  the  enduring  peace  to  come. 


Not  by  lowering  wage  rates,  be- 
(ause  that  would  reduce  the  in¬ 
come  ot  consumers  and  damage  our 
markets. 

Not  by  reducing  the  rewards  tor 
saving  atid  investment,  because  that 
wotild  choke  the  flow  of  capital 
and  expansion. 

Not  by  limiting  the  rewards  of 
business  enterprise,  because  that 
ivould  restrict  the  important  func¬ 
tion  of  creating  new  jobs  and  pro¬ 
viding  wealth  for  all. 

How  then  are  prices  to  be  re¬ 
duced?  .Simply  by  an  increase  in 
individual  productive  efficiency. 

More  production  requires  an  in¬ 


creased  measure  ot  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  matiagement  and  labor, 
which  brings  me  to  the  third  ne¬ 
cessity  ot  post-war— “Better  team¬ 
work  betweeti  management  and 
labor.” 

•Vtiy  tabor  ptilicy  wliic'i  inter¬ 
feres  with  full  cooperation  tor  full 
production  is  in  the  long  run  inim¬ 
ical  to  labor’s  own  interests.  It  is 
a  short-sighted  labor  policy  which 
strives  to  limit  output,  which  re¬ 
sorts  to  slow  down  tactics,  or  to 
featherbedding  rules  that  call  for 
the  employment  of  tiiore  men  than 
a  job  requires,  or  stresses  the  rights 
of  seniority  instead  of  jiromotion 
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Congratulations 

.  .  .  To  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  the 
outstanding  work  it  has  done 
consistently  in  the  interest  of 
better  merchandising. 

...And,  particularly,  for  the  timely 
and  constructive  planning  evi¬ 
denced  in  developing  a  program 
of  such  vital  interest  for  its  33rd 
Annual  Meeting— the  1944  Victory 
and  Post-war  Conference— at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  January  10-14. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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lor  merit. 

Labor  is  not  exempt  horn  the 
rule  that  any  one  contributor  to 
the  production  process  wlio  sets  out 
to  grab  more  than  his  j>roper  share 
tliereby  hampers  production  and 
so  ultimately  becomes  his  own 
enemy. 

Shortsighted  Management 

lint  how  about  short-sighted 
management?  Short-sighted  man¬ 
agement  can— and  sometimes  has— 
tried  to  make  its  prolits  by  short¬ 
changing  its  workers.  Lhat  just 
won’t  do!  Any  time  wages  fall 
below  what  the  workers  produce 
markets  dry  up  and  management 
is  left  holding  the  sack  of  unsold 
inventories. 

When  we  say  that  management  is 
offering  a  plan  for  competitive  en¬ 


terprise  we  mean  just  that— no 
monopolies,  no  fixing  of  prices.  W’e 
want  all  the  competition  we  can 
get.  W’e  \cant  free  and  open  mar¬ 
kets— no  special  privilege  and  no 
special  protection. 

Management  can’t  go  down  to 
Washington  seeking  regulatory  laws 
for  his  competitor  or  price-lixiug 
for  his  industry  and  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  advocate  of  the  fully 
competitive  business  system.  Price 
rigging  ahvays  means  small  markets, 
and  enterprise  does  not  fully  suc¬ 
ceed  with  restricted  markets. 

Management  too  must  put  its 
house  in  order,  and  by  the  char¬ 
acter  and  spirit  of  its  labor  policies 
create  a  relationship  with  its  em¬ 
ployees  which  is  built  on  mutual 
respect  and  good  will. 

\Vhere  collective  bargaining  is 


Jobs  and  Taxes 

By  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Chairman  NAM  Committee  on 
Chairman,  Universal  Pictures,  Inc. 


IN  shaping  and  working  for  sound 
government,  sound  business  and 
full  employment,  we  need  to  take 
stock  as  to  the  obligations  which 
such  a  program  lays  upon  its  part¬ 
ners— labor,  management,  capital, 
agriculture  and  government. 

Our  working  people  must  realize 
that  their  part  in  this  program 
is  no  small  one.  They  are  charged 
with  efficiency  and  thrift  in  their 
jobs  as  well  as  in  their  homes. 
They  will  need  sound  and  far¬ 
sighted  leadership. 

Labor  has  by  far  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  business 
because  it  receives  the  largest  share 
of  the  returns. 

Labor  should  remember  that  cor¬ 
porate  enterprise  employs  about 
90  per  cent  of  all  workers  today 
outside  of  government  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  farmer  should  realize  his 
direct  interest  in  full  employment. 
Without  such,  he  cannot  count 
upon  e\en  reasonably  good  prices 
for  his  products. 

The  women  of  America  will 
occupy  a  more  and  more  important 
place  in  our  economy,  wdth  more 
jobs  and  a  larger  responsibility  in 
business.  We  will  need  to  give 
them  the  full  opportunity  to  know 


about  their  government,  about  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  and  about 
taxes  because  of  the  consequent  ef¬ 
fect  upon  their  households,  their 
children,  their  future  and  the 
family’s  jobs. 

Every  business  man  must  not 
only  keep  informed  about  his  gov¬ 
ernment  but  he  must  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  that  government. 

Business  must  immediately  and 
persistently  keep  its  eleven  million 
stockholders  informed.  These  own¬ 
ers  of  business  must  be  aroused, 
educated  and  organized;  they  are  a 
potential  force  as  large  and  as 
great  as  organized  labor.  They  are 
entitled  to  full  consideration  by 
go\ernment. 

Business  men  must  now  realize 
the  strength  of  united  action  and 
the  value  of  full  participation  in 
such  action.  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  something  of  the 
way  industry  can  cooperate  in  these 
past  few  months.  But  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  one  of  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  factors  has  been  the  lack  of 
a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  some  companies  to  supply 
their  represen tatites  with  essential 
information  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  cooperation  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  We 
must  set  up  the  facilities  for  its 


entered  into,  it  should  be  carried 
on  in  good  faith. 

Sound  employment  relations  poli¬ 
cies  should  be  adopted  and  ad¬ 
ministered  fairly,  uniformly,  and 
without  discrimination  through¬ 
out  the  entire  organization. 

We’d  better  realize,  also,,  that  we 
lia\e  some  social  responsibilities. 
If  it’s  going  to  be  left  to  us  to  con¬ 
trol  the  forces  of  production,  we’d 
better  control  them  so  that  they 
are  kept  busy  in  the  service  of  the 
American  people.  Keeping  the 
wheels  turning  when  it  happens 
to  suit  us,  won’t  be  quite  enough. 
We’d  better  keep  them  turning 
all  the  time.  America  isn’t  going 
to  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  had  better  run  business 
for  the  benefit  of  America. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Government  Finance; 


permanency  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture. 

This  program  which  I  am  out¬ 
lining,  will  require  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  every  interest  and  every 
group  in  every  community  of  our 
land.  .\s  the  final  plank  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
centive  employment  tax,  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
mittees  for  jobs  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  in  the  country  and  to 
be  initiated  by  business.  These 
committees  should  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  labor,  industry, 
civic  bodies,  retailers,  the  .American 
Legion,  bankers,  lawyers,  w'omen’s 
clubs,  housewives,  churches  and 
other  leading  elements.  They 
might  be  called  “the  committees 
for  jobs  for  Americans.” 

Their  job  would  be  to  see  that 
every  community,  city  and  town 
absorbs  its  full  quota  of  those  de¬ 
siring  to  work  by  the  use  of  what- 
eter  means  may  be  necessary  in 
that  particular  locale. 

To  coordinate,  encourage  and 
assist  these  local  groups,  a  national 
committee  for  jobs  should  be  set 
up  financed  by  industry.  At  all 
costs  we  must  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  disgraceful  situation  of  the 
early  thirties  when  we  had  ten 
million  unemployed. 
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“OfOllATloV 

OF 

\  PROCESS 


rayon  yarn 

KNIT  UNDERWEAR  CIOTH 


and  then  what? 


WiM-n  the  "lorioiis  day  dawns — when  [H*aee  returns  to  eartli  and  swords  are  heaten  into  the  pniverhial 
jiloii^lislian's — \\hat  then,  for  you  and  for  us? 

now,  we  of  Industrial  liayon  are  keepinj;  our  minds  H)0%  on  llie  immediate  joh  of  |)ro<hieti«in  for 
^  ietory.  Ihit  our  eyes  are  turning  toward  tlie  fiitiin*.  A  (lompany  that  gave  tlie  world  the  amazing 
''Continuous  l*nx-ess”  of  rayon  proEliietlon,  woidil  logically  he  l<M)king  aheail  to  new  developments 


on  the  textile  front.  Just  what  direction  the  textile  future  will  take  is  of  course  a  question 
for  a  clairvoyant.  We  are  not  one  of  those. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  j)eacetime  {MTssIhilities  of  our  ''Continuous  Prot^ess"  Yarn  have  hardly  l)een  touched 


as  yet.  As  a  matter  «)f  fact,  the  exacting  demands  for  war  needs  have  added  immeasurably 
to  our  knowledge  of  its  qualities  and  j>otcntialities. 

If  you,  t<x),  are  l«K>king  to  the  textile  future,  keep  your  eye  on  Industrial's 

"Continuous  Pnx'ess”  Rayon  Yarn.  So  su|)erior  a  yarn  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  world  of  the  future — jxrliaps  in  y  our  future. 
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Winning  Industrial  Peace 

By  T.  M.  Girdler, 

Chairman,  Republic  Steel  Carp.,  Chairman,  Consolidated-Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 


American  enterprise  is  dy¬ 
namic,  not  dying.  It  will 
lace  the  problems  ol  peace  with 
every  chance  ol  success  unless  im¬ 
possible  obstacles  are  heaped  in 
its  path. 

1  say  this  with  lull  knowledge  ol 
the  nature  ol  these  postwar  prob¬ 
lems.  Belore  us  will  loom  the  stag¬ 
gering  task  ol  converting  plants 
to  the  production  ol  peacetime 
goods,  ol  rinding  jobs  lor  millions 
ol  returning  soldiers,  lor  people 
now  making  war  materials,  and 
ol  helping  in  the  work  ol  world 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

The  reconversion  ol  our  indus¬ 
trial  etpiipment  is  not  in  itsell 
an  unsurmountable  undertaking. 
VVdiat  industry  has  done  once  it 
can  do  again— probably  wilb  even 
greater  efficiency. 

What  is  a  matter  ol  prime  im¬ 
portance  is  the  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  atmosphere  in  which  industry 
will  lunction  in  the  postwar 
period.  That  in  the  final  analysis 
must  be  determined  by  the  people 
ol  .America.  They  must  decide 
whether  they  want  to  preserve  or 
to  scuttle  the  American  enterprise 
system.  I  have  no  lear  about  what 
their  decision  tvill  be  on  that  point. 

Unity  of  Purpose 

I  am  told  that  military  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  noted  the  pulse  ol 
opinion  ol  our  soldiers  abroad  are 
convinced  that  they  will  return 
with  no  radical  ideas  ol  changing 
over  America.  They  want  to  come 
back  to  their  loved  ones,  their 
homes  and  their  jobs.  Conlronted 
with  the  po\erty,  the  squalor  and 
the  pitilul  conditions  ol  many  peo¬ 
ples  in  loreign  lands,  our  soldiers 
are  getting  a  new  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  American  freedom  and 
American  standards  of  living. 

How  can  these  things  be  pre¬ 
served?  Certainly  not  by  class  con¬ 
flict.  Certainly  not  by  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  government  by  selfish 
pressure  groups.  Certainly  not  by 
predatory  practice  on  the  part  of 
capital,  by  over-control  on  the  part 


of  organized  labor,  nor  by  regimen¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  government. 
They  can  be  preserved  only  if  we 
can  achieve  a  unity  of  purpose— 
ii  each  important  group  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  its  prosperity  can  be  se¬ 
cured  permanently  only  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  general  welfare. 

1  believe  the  .American  people 
will  hold  fast  to  their  Ireedom  and 
to  the  enterjjrise  system.  I  believe 
they  will  demand  that  the  practices 
and  methods  of  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  and  ol  organized  labor  meet 
one  test:  Do  they  promote  full 
production,  full  employment  and 
the  highest  possible  scale  of  living 
for  the  largest  number?  Nothing 


less  than  that  can  be  tolerated. 

Progress  in  a  free  country  comes 
through  the  pursuit  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  of  his  own  self-interest. 
But  there  are  two  kinds  of  self- 
interest.  There  is  the  near-sighted 
kind.  .And  there  is  the  long  range 
self-interest.  The  first  is  a  form 
of  self-delusion  and  self-deception. 
The  other  is  real. 

It  would  be  near-sighted  for  any 
industry  to  seek  by  monopoly 
means  to  raise  jirices  of  its  product 
so  high  as  to  kill  off  its  consumer 
market,  or  for  mass  production  in¬ 
dustries  to  attempt  to  keep  wages 
so  low  as  to  throttle  mass  consump- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Postwar  Military  Needs 

By  Rear  .Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandv,  U.  S.  .V. 


NO  one  can  still  have  any  illu¬ 
sions  that  this  country  can 
escape  playing  a  larger  and  more 
active  part  in  world  alfairs  after  this 
war.  Whether  our  nation  elects  to 
revert  to  isolation  as  it  did  in  1919 
or  to  enter  whatever  system  for 
security  detelops  after  this  war, 
.\merica  will  be  involved  in  the 
world  situation,  in  either  case.  Two 
wars  in  a  generation  are  sufficient 
proof  that  .America  is  in  world 
politics  to  stay.  The  standard  by 
which  we  must  measure  our  course 
is  whether  it  increases  or  imperils 
our  national  security.  .Any  hope 
for  a  durable  peace  must  inevitably 
be  accompanied  by  the  practical 
realization  that  unimpaired  ability 
to  wage  a  war  promptly  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  will  be  our  underlying 
guarantee  of  such  a  peace. 

To  be  able  to  do  this  the  .Army 
and  the  Navy  must  depend  greatly 
upon  .American  science  and  in¬ 
dustry  for  continuous  research  and 
for  the  development  of  new  wea¬ 
pons  and  uses  of  principles  and 
techniques  determined  in  indus¬ 
trial  as  well  as  educational  labora¬ 
tories.  Certainly  some  of  the  ord¬ 


nance  ]dants  and  arsenals  which 
have  been  built  in  the  last  three 
years  should  be  maintained  in 
jteace  as  standby  facilities  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  future  recurrence  of 
trouble,  can  quickly  swing  into 
full  scale  production.  Some  should 
be  kept  in  pilot  production,  and 
some  orders  must  be  given  also  to 
private  industry,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  ordnance  manufacturing  skills 
which  can  easily  and  quickly  be¬ 
come  a  nucleus  for  expansion  by 
industry  when  the  necessity  arises. 
The  responsibility  for  prepared¬ 
ness  is  basically  the  .Army’s  and  the 
Naty’s  but  any  future  war  that  may 
occur  will  be  an  intensification  of 
“total  war’’  as  we  know  it  now  and 
almost  certainly  will  occur  with 
less  warning  than  this  one  pre¬ 
sented.  The  armed  services  can 
be  successful  in  their  attempt  to 
erect  effective  preventions  of  such 
events  as  that  which  plunged  us 
into  this  struggle  just  two  years 
ago,  only  with  the  continued  full 
cooperation  of  industry.  We  shall 
both  have  to  maintain  our  present 
realization  that  a  close  working 
partnership  is  vital  both  in  peace 
and  in  the  waging  of  war. 
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Of  course,  today  the  headlines  shout  of  war— New  Britain 
beachheads,  conferences  at  Teheran,  Berlin  under  bombings.  But 
The  New  York  Times,  Number  One  recorder  of  these  globe-shaking 
events,  is  also  the  top  chronicler  of  fashion  news.  For  speed  and 
timeliness  in  both  trade  and  consumer  fashion  reporting,  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  publication,  j 

Consider  the  four  channels  through  which  The  Times  pours 
out  to  you -the  nation's  great  retailers -a  steady  stream  of  vital, 
Vup-to-the-minute  fashion  news:  j 

\  Our  widely  read,  authentic  business  pages,  which  report  and 
forecast  important  trade  developments; 

y  Virginia  Pope's  fascinatingifashion  articles  and  photos  in  the 
daily^and  Sunday  Times;  j 

The  strikingly  successful  "Fashions  of  The  Times",  which  has 
become^the  nation's  top  fashion  presentation;  and  finally, 

The^Times  advertising  columns,  in  which  the  fashion  industry's 
skilled  products  are  announced  the  minute  they  are  available. 

Yes,  fashion  is  a  vital  Topic  of  The  Times. 
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Foretaste  of  Problems  of  Transition  to 
Peace  Economy  Will  Come  in  1944 

By  Brigadier  General  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Vice-President,  Cleveland  Trust  Company 

A  SUMMARY  OP  THE  PROBABLE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
PRODUCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  PRICES,  THIS  YEAR 


Next  year  will  usher  in  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Never¬ 
theless  it  will  be  only  the 
beginning.  The  real  change-over 
from  the  war  economy  to  the  peace 
economy  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  in  1945  and  not  in  1944. 
Next  year  we  shall  have  the  adjust¬ 
ments  and  the  preliminary  modi¬ 
fications  which  must  precede  the 
major  conversions  which  will  come 
later  on.  Probably  we  shall  not 
like  the  business  developments  of 
1944  because  they  will  entail  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  will  afford  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  greater  irritations  of 
1945. 

Transition  Problems 

Conversion  from  peace  to  war  is 
a  far  simpler  undertaking  than  that 
from  war  to  peace,  and  that  is 
particularly  so  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustry.  When  Avar  breaks  out  the 
government  tells  us  what  to  do. 
and  it  tells  the  manufacturers  what 
to  make.  There  is  one  central  pur¬ 
pose  and  one  unified  direction. 
When  peace  breaks  out  all  that 
is  changed.  The  government  no 
longer  tells  us  what  to  do.  It  tells 
us  instead  that  Ave  are  free  to  do 
what  we  please.  The  central  pur¬ 
pose  and  unified  direction  disap¬ 
pear,  and  A\’e  have  instead  millions 
of  civilians  seeking  to  readjust 
themselves  to  changed  conditions, 
and  millions  of  men  and  women 
back  from  the  wars  trying  to  re¬ 
enter  civilian  life. 

Each  month  of  the  coming  year 
will  find  smaller  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  war  work,  and 
larger  numbers  making  civilian 
goods.  Even  the  beginnings  of 
transition  from  war  to  peace  will 
result  in  many  injustices  as  some 
individuals  and  business  firms  are 
permitted  to  return  to  civilian 
tasks  and  p)eace-time  production 


while  others  must  carry  on  with 
war  work.  We  must  e.xpect  them, 
and  be  as  philosophical  as  we  can 
about  them.  They  are  an  inescap¬ 
able  part  of  war  which  is  itself  the 
most  grievous  of  all  injustices. 

Definite  post-war  planning  that 
consists  of  getting  ready  to  Avork 
on  peace-time  production  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  the  hazards 
and  injustices  of  the  transition 
period.  For  some  firms  the  remain¬ 
ing  time  is  shorter  than  they  think, 
and  for  others  it  is  longer  than  they 
hope.  A  policy  of  preparedness  is 
the  best  insurance  policy. 

Our  greatest  business  assets  as 
we  enter  the  transition  period  Avill 
be  our  accumulated  shortages. 
There  will  be  demand  in  this 
country  for  great  numbers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  dAvellings,  household  fur¬ 
nishings,  agricultural  appliances, 
and  so  on  through  a  long,  long  list 
of  needed  goods.  W'e  shall  have 
great  accumulated  money  savings 
Avith  which  such  goods  can  be 
bought.  More  than  that  the  Avhole 
Avorld  has  been  accumtilating  short¬ 
ages  during  the  years  of  Avarfare. 
Our  periods  of  transition  and  post- 
Avar  reconstruction  Avill  also  be 
periods  of  opportunity. 

In  1944  Ave  and  our  allies  shall  be 
victorious  in  the  Avar  with  Ger¬ 
many. 

Labor  shortages  Avill  probably 
continue  to  be  serious  until  Ger¬ 
many  is  defeated,  but  will  decrease 
rapidly  in  importance  alter  that. 

-Average  Aveekly  earnings  of  fac¬ 
tory  workers  have  increased  rapidly 
and  steadily  for  two  years.  That 
rising  trend  may  be  expected  to 
continue  until  the  Avar  in  Europe 
is  ended. 

Over-time  payments  of  factory 
workers  and  other  workers  will  de¬ 
crease  rapidly  after  Germany  is 
defeated. 

The  average  price  of  coal  will 


almost  surely  be  higher  next  year 
than  it  has  been  this  year,  but 
the  increases  will  benefit  the 
miners  rather  than  the  operators. 

Wholesale  prices  will  generally 
advance,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  average  in  1944  will  be  more 
than  10  percent  higher  than  in 
1943. 

The  cost  of  living  Avill  almost 
surely  be  higher  next  year,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  average  in 
1944  will  be  less  than  five  percent 
or  more  than  15  percent  above  the 
average  of  1943. 

“Inflation”  Not  Likely 

It  is  not  likely  that  Ave  shall 
hav'e  next  year  an  advance  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  so  general  that  it  will 
be  commonly  considered  to  con¬ 
stitute  inflation. 

Next  year  promises  to  be  our 
toughest  transportation  year  with 
respect  to  atitomobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  street  cars,  and  railroads. 

The  volume  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  near  its  ceiling.  It  Avill 
probably  continue  in  a  sloAvly  ris¬ 
ing  trend  until  the  Avar  ends  in 
Europe,  and  then  turn  doAvnward. 

Steel  prodtiction  Avill  probably 
be  Avell  sustained  in  1944,  and  in 
several  years  to  come.  Production 
in  1944  is  likely  to  be  slightly  less 
than  that  of  this  year. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal 
will  probably  be  higher  in  1944 
than  in  1943,  but  not  by  more  than 
seven  percent,  or  by  less  than  two 
percent. 

Production  of  electric  poAver  will 
probably  be  greater  than  in  1943. 
The  increase  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
than  10  percent  or  more  than  20 
percent. 

It  noAV  seems  likely  that  national 
income  in  1944  will  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  1943.  Probably  the 
increase  or  decrease  Avill  not  be 
more  than  nine  percent. 
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ACT  MOW! 


Get  ready  for  this  greatest 
of  all  wartime  promotions 

S*wl  $«wl  Sawl  It’s  the  home-front  battle- 
cry.  Women  are  sewing  and  saving  to  buy 
War  Bonds  and  to  relieve  shortages.  And 
youth  is  leading  the  parade. 

This  promotion  will  help  you  maintain  lead¬ 
ership  in  quality  brands  .  .  .  stimulate 
youthful  trade  .  .  .  increase  traffic  in  all 
departments. 

Timo  vour  local  advertising  with  the  vast 
national  publicity  campaign  breaking  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  by  radio.  Last 
year  stores  throughout  the  country  ran 
1,785.695  lines  of  local  Sew  and  Save  adver¬ 
tising  on  their  own  initiative. 

A  Million  Homo-Sown  Gormonts  is  this  year’s 
Sew  and  Save  Week  Pledge  to  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  wide-spread  need  for  garments. 

CASH  PRIZES 

Window  Display  Contest  During 
Notional  Sew  and  Save  Week 

Conorous  Cash  Awards  will  be  made  to  the 
display  men  or  girls  of  stores  installing  the 
best  “Sew  and  Save”  windows  featuring 
jomtly  fabrics,  patterns  and  notions,  selling 
the  theme  of  the  project. 

Prises  are  divided  into  two  classes;  (1) 
Larger  Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100;  2nd 
prize,  $50.  (2)  Smaller  Store  Group,  1st 
prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50. 

In  addition,  $2.50  each  will  be  paid  for  each 
5x7  (or  larger)  photograph  of  different 
displays  submitted.  None  smaller  will  be 
entered  in  the  contest. 

Write  immediately  for  Contest  details. 


National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  Inc. 

385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Free  Colorful  Display  Material,  including 
easy-to-follow  directions  for  window  dis¬ 
plays,  will  be  sent  free  BUT  ONLY  ON 
REQUEST.  Avoid  wartime  shipping  delays 
by  ordering  now! 

Please  check  the  material  desired;  Window 
Display  Material . Counter  Display  Ma¬ 
terial  .  Newspaper  Mats . 
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National  Home  Sewing  Contest  for 
Girls  Starts  January  13 

RECOGNIZING  the  interest 
which  school  girls  are  taking  in 
the  nationwide  urge  for  home 
sewing,  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  has  plan¬ 
ned  a  sewing  contest  for  junior 
girls,  to  be  held  between' January 
15  and  February  26th,  1944. 

There  are  three  classifications  in 
the  contest,  says  the  Needlecraft 
Bureau.  “W’ardrobe  Staples”  group 
includes  dresses,  coats  and  suits; 

“Gadgets  and  Fixin’s”,  the  acces¬ 
sory  group,  makes  it  possible  for 
even  the  new  sewer  to  win  a  first 
prize:  “Something  from  Nothing” 
group  encourages  conservation 
through  make-overs. 

The  Junior  WINS  Sewing  Con¬ 
test  is  open  to  all  girls  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  19.  WINS  are  the 
20,000,000  “Women  in  National 
Service,”  a  Journal  -  organized 
group  of  women  pledged  to  fight 
the  war  on  the  home  front  by 
iK-ing  superlatively  efficient  and 
thrifty  homemakers.  Junior  WINS 
are  the  ’teen-age  daughters  who 
help. 

Department  stores  whiclv  serve  as 
headtjuarters  for  WINS  and  other 
leading  stores  in  various  cities  (one 
in  each  city)  will  sponsor  the  con¬ 
test  locallv.  These  stores  will  be 


radio  stations  in  those  cities  where 
the  contest  is  being  held. 

When  local  contests  are  over, 
the  Needlecraft  Bureau  tells  us,  the 
first-prize  winning  garments  in 
each  of  the  three  classifications  will 
be  sent  to  New  York  for  national 
judging.  The  three  national  win¬ 
ners  will  then  be  brought  on  to 
New  York  on  a  three  day-all-ex- 
j>ense-paid  trip,  and  w'ill  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  'SlOO  War  Bond  prizes. 
S50  and  .'$25  War  Bonds  will  be 
awarded  to  the  national  second  and 
third  prize  winners  in  each  class. 

After  the  final  judging,  a  fashion 
show  will  be  given  for  the  press, 
and  for  manufacturers  in  the  home 
sewing  industry. 


supplied  with  posters  and  a  press- 
book  of  suggested  promotional 
ideas.  Included  in  the  btxjk  are 
photographs  and  suggested  pub¬ 
licity  stories  on  the  contest  for  use 
in  local  newspapers  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  These  stores  will  set  up 
their  own  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  in  each  classification.  Some 
of  them  will  have  fashion  sliows 
at  the  end  of  the  contest. 

Photographs  and  stories  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  on  the  contest  will  be 
sent  out  by  the  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau  to  newspapers  and 


Corset  Industry  Now  at  Work  on 
Standards  for  Synthetic  Rubber 

PL.\NS  to  establish  minimum  garments  made  of  the  new  rubber, 
standards  for  synthetic  rubber  Corset  manufacturers  are  not  en- 
threads  for  the  corset  industry,  tirely  glum  alMnit  the  synthetic 
are  under  way  by  the  Corset  and  progress.  Fhey  believe  phenomen- 
Brassiere  Association  of  .\merica.  al  advances  have  been  made  and 
Fhey  tell  us  they  are  working  with  will  continue  to  be  made.  One 
the  synthetic  rubber  companies  really  tliscotiraging  as{x.‘ct,  however, 
which  have  extensive  testing  labora-  is  the  supply  situation.  mere 
tories,  to  determine  the  lowest  trickle”  to  “about  three  to  five  per 
standard  possible  that  wotild  meet  cent”  is  the  reported  delivery  level 
the  reqtiirements  of  corset  manu-  of  what  was  expected  would  come 
facture.  through  at  this  time.  The  reasons 

To  establish  these  standards,  we  given  are  headed  by  manpower 
understand,  is  a  very  diffictil?  task  shortage  and  followed  with  mili- 
since  synthetic  rubber  is  full  of  tary  demand  for  rtibber  thread  and 
“surprises,”  and  new  “bugs”  are  shortages  of  yarns,  both  cotton  and 
constantly  appearing.  No  one,  it  is  rayon,  with  which  they  must  be 
said,  knows  just  what  to  expect  wra[jped.  A  meeting  of  manufac- 
from  this  rubber,  and  so  far  many  turers  is  expected  to  take  place  in 
tests  have  proven  inconsistent.  Re-  Washington  after  the  first  of  the 
actions  to  Ixxly  heat  and  acids  are  year  to  endeavor  to  get  some  relief, 
variable  while  tensions  are  hard  to  It  is  also  expected  an  effort  will  be 
regulate.  But  the  work  of  experi-  made  to  get  the  release  of  better 
menting  is  going  on  for  it  is  the  aim  yarns  than  are  now  obtainable.  On 
of  the  industry  to  prevent  the  dis-  the  whole  it  is  hoped  that  the 
tribution  of  any  synthetics  which  coming  meeting  will  result  in  bet- 
will  not  give  satisfactory  service  in  ter  garments,  otherwise  there  may 
foundation  garments.  Standards  be  serious  repercussions  if  gar- 
in  the  corset  industry  have  helped  ments  of  unserviceable  synthetics 
to  make  it  a  great  industry.  No  are  put  on  the  market, 
manufacturer  today,  however,  ex-  *  *  ♦ 

piects  to  produce  garments  com-  The  removal  of  the  75  percent 
parable  with  pre-war  ones,  though  production  regulation  is  not  excit- 
he  does  strive  to  maintain  the  high-  ing  manufacturers  since  few  can 
est  standards  possible.  Leading  reach  that  production  with  the 
manufacturers  in  the  field  say  they  manpower  shortages  and  other  dif- 
exfiect  it  will  be  some  months  be-  ficulties  with  which  they  are  faced, 
fore  they  will  be  putting  out  many  (Continued  on  page  36) 


This  16''x20''  poster  is  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  National  Needlecraft  Bureau, 
Inc.  to  department  stores  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  National  Sewing  Contest 
for  Junior  WINS. 
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start  Planning  Today,  with  Formfit, 

for  Corset  Post-War  Conditions! 


A  wise  company,  attempting  to  chart 
its  course  for  the  future,  peers  into 
the  past . . .  and,  with  seasoned  in¬ 
telligence,  endeavors  to  look  for¬ 
ward  into  tomorrow,  not  forgetting 
the  many  problems  of  today. 

That’s  what  we  are  doing.  And  here’s 
what  we  find:  pre-war  corset  manu¬ 
facturing  and  retailing  had  its  vir¬ 
tues,  and  by  and  large.  It  was  satis¬ 
factory.  But  just  as  manufacturers 
have  had  to  be  ingenious  . . .  what 
with  new  materials,  shortages  and 
labor  dislocations  . . .  and  retailers 
learning  the  new  fitting  technique  of 
corsets  and  gearing  themselves  to 
abnormal  conditions  ...  so  it  follows 
that  tomorrow’s  merchants  will  have 
to  learn  a  whole  new  set  of  operation¬ 
al  practices! 

Anticipating  the  changes  the  post¬ 
war  era  will  bring,  we  are  carefully 


constructing  a  Plan  ...  a  tailored-to~ 
fit  plan,  if  you  will,  which  wiM  be 
ready  to  meet  any  then-prevailing 
retailing  conditions.  This  Plan  will  be 
complete  in  every  detail. ..to  take  care 
of  all  the  new,  improved  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  and  retail  techniques. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  will  never 
have  been  a  blueprint  for  success  so 
conscientiously,  methodically  and 
scientifically  created.  Step  by  step 
this  Plan  is  developing.  And,  to  be 
foolproof,  it  countenances  no  guess¬ 
work,  no  visionary  schemes,  no  wish¬ 
ful  thinking. 

When  the  great  day  of  Peoce  comes 
. . .  and  with  it  the  inevitable  period 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty  . . .  this 
plan  will  stand  like  a  lighthouse  in 
the  fog  . . .  guiding  your  course  into 
the  calm  waters  of  pre-knowledge 
and  confidence! 


THE  TormTir  company 


CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 
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Some  houses  have  a  very  limited 
amount  ot  natural  rubber  and  they 
are  stretching  it  as  tar  as  possible. 
Buyers  are  being  advised  to  take  up 
their  quotas  on  garments  now 
being  made.  No  manulacturer  we 
know,  has  a  supply  of  natural  rub¬ 
ber  to  last  tor  longer  than  January 
and  possibly  February  production. 
Often,  we  are  told,  this  natural  rub¬ 
ber  is  only  sufhcient  for  narrow  in¬ 
serts.  With  the  synthetic  situation 
what  it  is,  manufacturers  say  that 
as  far  as  deliveries  are  concerned 
they  are  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed  until  alter  the  \V'ashington 
meeting. 

*  *  * 

The  rumor  that  there  will  be  a 
Oorset  Show  in  January  is  wiihout 
foundation,  the  (iorsei  atul  Bras¬ 
siere  .Association  of  .America  as¬ 
sures  us,  though  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  market  visits  by 
corset  buyers  throughout  the  month 
if  only  to  get  first  hand  knowledge 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.— Pearl  Berry 


Main  Sew  and  Save  jjoster  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  One  of  these,  20"x60", 
is  included  in  each  set  of  department 
store  display  material. 


Sew  and  Save  Week  Plans 
for  February  Promotion 


The  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau  urges  retailers  to  regard 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week, 
February  19  to  2b,  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  support  the  government’s 
efforts  to  conserve  vital  manpower 
and  machinery  by  encouraging 
women  and  girls  to  sew  their  own 
clothes  at  home.  This  will  be  the 
sixth  annual  promotion  of  its  kind 
of  fabrics,  patterns  and  notions. 

Store  interest  has  increased  stead¬ 
ily  in  this  nation-wide  promotion 
of  home  sewing,  paralleling  a  home 
sewing  boom  which  is  reaching  a 
point  undreamed  of  in  pre-war 
days.  .All  factors  indicate  that 
women  and  ’teen-age  girls  are 
aware  of  the  problem  of  clothing 
conservation,  due  to  shortages  of 
labor  and  the  obtious  need  for 
clothes. 

Red  Cross  Sewing  Drive 

Ihe  revival  of  home  sewing  is 
due  partly  to  the  need  for  garments 
by  various  war  relief  agencies.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  millions  of 
garments  made  at  home  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  have 
been  distributed  to  people  in  war 
areas.  In  connection  with  Sew  and 
Save  Week,  the  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau  will  again  launch  a 
national  campaign,  asking  women 
to  sew  needed  garments  for  the 
.American  Red  Caoss.  I'his  sewing 
drive  will  gain  impetus  through  the 
cooperation  of  local  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations,  church  groups,  schools 
and  government  agencies.  .A  leaf¬ 
let  containing  a  list  of  officially  ap¬ 
proved  patterns  for  Red  Cross  sew¬ 
ing  is  available  to  stores  from  the 
Bureau,  for  free  distribution  to 
customers.  I'hus  women  who  sew 
for  the  Red  Cross  will  be  buying 
their  materials  and  supplies  across 
store  counters  and  contril)uting  the 
finished  garments  to  their  local  Red 
Cross  Chapters. 

Promotion  Ideas 

The  Bureau  suggests  that  stores 
plan  to  lay  emphasis  this  year  on 
’teen-age  sewing.  'Fliere  has  been 
a  record  enrollment  in  sewing 
classes  and  contests  sponsored  by 
4-H  Clubs,  home  economics  class¬ 


es,  Girl  Scouts,  fashion  schools  and 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau. 
Sound  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  needsl  of  these 
girls  should  meet  a  good  response. 

Display  Ideas 

Promotions  that  coordinate  pat¬ 
terns,  fabrics  and  notions  make  it 
easier  for  customers  to  buy  all  their 
equipment  at  one  time.  Open 
counter  displays  of  sewing  books 
and  notions  such  as  thread,  tape 
measures,  buttons,  bindings  and 
trimmings  should  be  featured. 
Models  of  mannequins  wearing 
outstanding  styles  made  from  the 
latest  patterns  and  fabrics  avail¬ 
able  in  the  store  help  pul)licize  the 
glamorous  aspects  of  sewing.  Stress 
too,  the  low  cost  of  home  sewn 
garments.  Cards  should  be  promin¬ 
ently  displayed  along  with  the  co- 
ordinateti  fabrics,  patterns  and  no¬ 
tions,  itemizing  the  cost  of  each 
home  sewed  garment,  telling  the 
amounts  and  cost  of  yardage  and 
findings.  Bear  in  mind  that  sew¬ 
ing  shoidd  be  made  easy  and  en- 
joyal)le  for  beginners. 

Contests  Suggested 

Sewing  contests  for  both  women 
and  junior  girls,  with  war  bond 
prizes  and  a  fashion  sliow  of  the 
best  finished  garments  will  further 
customer  enthusiasm.  Special  sew¬ 
ing  instruction  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  lectures  and  classes  to  give 
ser\  ice  and  to  encotirage  beginners 
shoidd  be  a  source  of  good  will  and 
increased  store  traffic. 

Display  Material 

To  help  stores  prepare  for  Sew 
and  Save  Week,  the  National 
Needlecraft  Bureau  will  furnish 
free  display  material  and  also  send 
out,  upon  request,  a  brochure  of¬ 
fering  suggestions  for  counter  and 
ilepartmental  displays,  window  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  other  promotional 
ideas  for  the  \W‘ek.  Because  of  cur¬ 
rent  shipping  difficulties,  requests 
for  promotional  material  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  to  insure 
prompt  delivery.  Each  set  of  de¬ 
partment  store  display  material  in¬ 
cludes:  (Cant'd  on  page  38) 
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To  Promote  Better  Appreciation 

)f  the 
Medical 


Meet  tke  man  who  must  he 

ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  MEN 


esston 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY 
sponsors  this  advertising  in  widely  read  consumer  na¬ 
tional  magazines  during  the  coming  months.  Through 
many  years  of  close  cooperation  with  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  Camp  is  prepared  to  help  meet  the  urgent  need 
of  wartime  health  problems.  As  the  result  of  scientific 
study  and  personnel  training.  Camp  dealers  are  co¬ 
operating  to  meet  the  most  difficult  individual  fitting 
problems.  Teamwork  like  this  is  something  we  may  all 
be  proud  of,  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  home 
front  is  no  small  contribution  to  Victory. 


Ydium  mMULV 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufucturers  of  Scientific  Supports 

Offices  in 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  VC  INDSOR,  ONT.  .  LONDON,  ENG. 


VC'ilEN'  VOl'  hA%c  4  pMU  and  consulf 
>our  fiunity  J«)Ct«)r.  vuu  take  it  h>r 
he  %iil  kmm  alt  about  >«hi,  an«t  what  aiU 
you  too. 

Mrs.  Evans  expects  the  same  when  she 
hrelsKay  ^'ereomin^on  And  so  docs  Mr 
juhnum  whi.-n  he  ^s  one  of  hts  attacks 
41#  nervtHis  scomaih.  In  becween-times.  the 
doctor  putU  Jidinnv  Puiaski  ihfini^h  the 
mca-sles.  and  seiids  Mar\  Smith  to  a  fa¬ 
mous  surjeet'O  for  a  tunuir  operation 

In  the  Middle  Ajees.  a  famiU  idiisician 
was  iuu  that .  a  doecor  reutned  to  care 
fur  the  famil>  ot  a  wcalthv  patron  or  ruler. 
Qut  today  he  Ua>ks  after  mans  families, 
and  often  a.wliole  community 

His  years  of  intensive  rraininj;  in  imd- 
kal  Khoo)  and  hospitals  are  onlv  tin  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  lifWime  ot  study  ami  |>raettee. 
Besides  long  tifhee  htnirs  anti  visits  to  pa¬ 
tients.  he  must  keep  up  with  the  timlings 
of  m>  riad  research  institutes  and  laKira- 


tnriis  anti  clinKS.  with  the  exix-ricnce  4>f 
hi%  fellow  tioenKS  and  surgeons  all  «ivcr 
the  world 

Vi’ith  nHxlern  developments  in  seivnce 
and  communKatKm.  a  high  degree*  of  spe* 
eialiaation  has  uke  n  ptxe  in  medicine,  as 
in  orhiT  hetdv  Your  family  ph\$kian.  with 
his  innnute  kmswledge  of  your  needs. 
\<Hir  histitrx  .sour  perstinality,  is  bewt  nttevi 
to  diagnose  >*Hir  case*  and  a-fer  ycni.  if 
nece-ssari.  to  wliatever  spcsialist  can  help 
\ou  most 

In  his  way.  your  family  pfiysuian.  too. 
IS  a  specialist ...  a  speiialist  in  broad  gen¬ 
eral  kivmiedge.  4>f  inetiicifH;  aruf  human 
nature  He  is  humanity  s  faithful  Krvant. 
adviser,  friend' 


IMPORTANT  NOTE:  Have  you  registered  for  the  15th 
Annual  Instructional  Course  in  the  fitting  of  Scientific 
Supports— Jan.  lOth  to  13th— Hotel  McAlpin,  New 
York?  If  not  write  at  once  for  reservations  to: 
Educational  Department, 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan 


"MtJki'm*  is  thf  m^U  kfuitttfml  •/««/  waA/r  •/ 
w//  rAr  tiTti.'’  saMl  Htppoeraie*.  greatest  phyu- 
cum  of  all  tunes  His  exalted  Oath,  alter  more 
than  two  thou\anJ  sears,  is  still  the  hosts  ot 
professional  ethKS  for  all  physicians. 


I'OISAY  /ifri  sirntt^vj  <*/  Amr*i- 

iM  i  mtJuM  /Ml#  IRf* 

KPii.r  7Aj;  pi  Jiff  St  ftti!  /rt^irr  ^mrJen  m  thfnj 
Uft  jt  ...  a  gTijitr  ft  v*a  /• 

}  wr  pi  •.  •  tiaw  iy  .raa'«;wg  hfjith  ijrt- 
j>hi  rMp»r«/fNc  Off.  Jm!i\  jt  jil  r/a«r. 


This  a«Kcrtisenitni  is  presenreJ  b>  s  H  C\MP  ANt>  toMP.SNV. 
jackvon.  Miihigaii.  \XiHld  s  Largesi  .KUnufavTurers  ot  ViencifH  Suppitrts. 
in  the  interest  of  prt>mo(iiig  a  better  appftMaiH*n  of  the  medKal  prolcv 
SKin's  great  conirilHitton  to  a  hvaithter  and  happier  «ocld. 
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Buyers  Find  Color  Promotion  Essential 
for  Hosiery  Departments 


1.  Main  poster  ieaiuriiig  labrics, 

notions  and  patterns— 20"x60". 

2.  1  wo  matching  theme  cards— 

3.  One  Defense  Bond  Card— 

ll''xl  1". 

•1.  One  Red  Cross  C^ard— 1 1"xl  1". 

For  chain  and  smaller  stores,  the 
display  material  consists  of: 

1.  Main  poster  featuring  notions, 
patterns  and  the  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Drive— 18"x45". 

2.  One  Matching  theme  card— 

ir'xH". 

3.  One  Red  Cross  Card— 1  l"xl  l". 

4.  One  War  Bond  card— I  T'xl  l". 

5.  15  Price  Tickets— 5>  2"x7". 

Window  Display  Contest 

A  window  display  contest  will 
be  held  again  during  this  year’s 
Sew  and  Save  Week,  with  cash 
prizes  for  the  stores  whose  windows 
best  use  fabrics,  patterns  and  no¬ 
tions  to  carry  out  the  theme  of 
the  promotion.  Photographs  of 
windows  must  be  5".\7"  or  larger 
to  be  eligible  for  judging.  S2.50  will 
be  paid  for  each  photograph  sub¬ 
mitted.  Displays  must  be  in  effect 
during  .Sew  and  .Save  Week.  Photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  submitted  up  to 
midnight  March  15,  1944. 


MARKING  ROOM  WINNERS 

R(4BER  1  EWINCi  of  Loseman, 
Berger  K:  leitlebaum.  Nashville, 
I'enn.,  was  awartled  first  prize  of 
$200  in  the  -Monarch  Idea-Finding 
Contest  which  opened  several 
months  ago.  as  reported  in  Fiik 
Bi  t.t.KiiN.  Other  winners  were: 

Second  Prize— SI  50— F.  Driffill, 
The  EmjK>rium,  .San  Fraticisco. 

Third  Prize— $75— .Marking  Rckhii 
Crew,  Montgomery  Ward  k:  C.o., 
Long  Beach,  Calif.— F.  G.  Leserer, 
Mildred  .Meyers,  C.  P.  (ihalker, 
A.  'Fhorn. 

Fourth  Prize— S30— Jack  Moss, 
Strouss-HirshlK'rg  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

Fifth  Prizc—S30— Jerome  Dorn- 
leld,  Jordan’s,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sixth  Prize— SI  5— Philip  Rise- 
man,  Kennedy’s,  Boston. 

Some  seventy  additional  stores 
received  honorable  mention  with  a 
prize  of  five  dollars. 


M.\NV  buyers  feel  that  while 
they  are  getting  along  with 
three  or  four  colors  iti  hosiery,  they 
would  like  more  of  a  cotitrast  in 
each  line  than  they  are  getting. 
Reports  from  surveys  made  among 
buyers  throughout  the  country  (not 
l)v  the  NRDCi.Y)  say  that  Ituyers 
feel  that  even  after  the  war  three 
or  four  colors  should  be  sufficient 
for  stocks.  Fhat  has  not  been  our 
experience  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  When  nylons  come  back  and 
competition  becomes  keen  again, 
we  find  most  believe  promotion  of 
color,  will  be  a  “must”.  Fhey  point 
out  that  one  can’t  talk  endlessly 
about  construction,  so  beauty  iti 
color  will  of  necessity  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  promotion.  It  is 
possible  that  we  had  too  many 
shades  in  the  past  that  were  mere 
gradations  of  beiges,  suntans  and 
orange  tints. 

Of  course,  we  had  promotions 
here  and  there  of  exotic  colors 
and  some  highlights  of  em- 
liroidered,  hand  painted  effects  etc., 
Init  no  volume  was  realized  on 
these  novelties.  It  is  contentled 
that  promotion  of  color  in  the  |>ast 
has  moved  stocks  that  would  not 
move  bv  ordinary  selling.  For 
instance,  vve  know  of  one  instance 
where  a  buyer  had  a  good  size  stock 
of  a  dull  rather  lifeless  color  that 
did  not  ajipeal  to  the  jiublic.  She 
got  together  with  the  atlvertising 
copywriter  and  they  figured  out 
a  promotion  for  it.  1  hey  calletl 
it  dusky,  musky  or  some  siuh 
sfiade  and  went  to  town  on  the 
|)i<>motion.  1  he  stotk  moved  ami 
women  loved  the  way  it  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

Buyers  tell  us  that  they  wish 
more  descriptive  names  could  be 
thought  up  for  shades  by  manu- 
lacturers.  Some  magnificent  mater¬ 
ial  is  put  out  by  manufacturers  each 
season  as  dealer  helps.  Some  of  it 
is  really  constructive,  they  say, 
l)ut  for  the  most  part  it  has  little 
practical  value  for  the  store. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  color  in¬ 
terest  in  the  present  “rayon  era,” 
and  the  emphasis  which  has  been 
put  on  novelty  weaves,  buyers  are 
conjecturing  whether  the  interest 


women  are  taking  in  nets  and 
meshes  will  obtain  after  the  return 
of  nylons.  Some  believe  that  at 
least  at  first,  regulation  knits  only 
will  be  watited  but  after  competi¬ 
tion  comes  into  the  picture,  novel¬ 
ties  may  become  a  factor  for  pro- 
motiott.  Others  .say  they  do  not 
Itelieve  nylon  lends  itself  to  novelty 
weaves  anti,  therefore,  our  best  pro¬ 
motional  bet  will  again  be  color. 

Post-.Mortem 

I’ntjueslionably  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  hit  spots  in  retail  stores  because 
of  womanptiwer  shortage  has  been 
the  fiosierv  department.  Customers, 
with  myriad  things  on  their  minds, 
rush  to  the  hosiery  counter  expect¬ 
ing  a  safesgirl  to  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers,  backed  up  with  the  right 
stock.  We  have  lieeti  through  per¬ 
haps  the  most— we  hope— difficult 
season  that  we  will  ever  know. 
But  out  of  it,  much  must  have 
lietome  ev  ident  to  the  buyer,  about 
the  present  rights  and  wrongs  in 
department  systems,  .\fter  he  has 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  l)row, 
he  can  learn  from  this  experience 
whether  his  stock  keeping  was 
right,  whether  his  system  of  re¬ 
plenishing  was  rapid  and  the  size 
ranges  well  planned.  It  has  been 
a  test  lor  most  stores  that  should 
be  a  tremendous  help  for  the 
future.  Working  with  “raw”  help 
tan  show  up  some  weak  spots  that 
trained  help  often  takes  care  of 
at  the  expense  of  time  and  un¬ 
productive  effort.  It  could  be  that 
the  |)ast  holiday  rush  showed  uj) 
thitigs  to  lie  corrected  in  1944. 

Hosiery  Ciolors  for  Spring  1944 
Following  a  practice  established 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Fhe 
1  extile  Cadoi  Card  •  .\ss<xia.tion 
has  again  selected  only  three  colors 
as  a  (onservation  measure  for  next 
season's  hosiery  shades.  .\11  of 
these  colors  are  adaptafile,  they 
say,  to  rayon  as  well  as  cotton  and 
wool,  and  are  correlated  with 
shoe  colors.  Fhe  colors  are  Sun- 
dash,  a  sundrenched  l>lue  tone; 
Honeyglo,  a  tropical  tan  and  Dawti- 
haze,  a  modulated  beige. 

— Pkari.  Bkrry 
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•  •  •  Sprinf^,  Summer  and  Pall  •  •  •  Yes,  from  January  to 

December  Dura  Beau  Finisbea  are  in  vo^uet  tkey  are  tbe  silent 

salesmen  wbo  belp  to  eonvince  customers  and  make  saleSi 
Tkere’s  a  Dura  Beau  Finisk  for  every  Fibre  and  Fabric 

I  to  impart  lasting  beauty  and  increased  service  life.  C  flalakea 

fUt-  U.SA  and  Canada 


Nlfra.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finiskes'Collins  dc 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.34,Pa.*St.Catkariaes,Ont.,Can. 
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Sales  Training  First 

tCOGMZlNG  that  the  bet¬ 
ter  training  ot  retail  sales 
personnel  is  one  ol  the  most 
important  postwar  problems  it  has, 
the  Institute  of  Garpet  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  engaged  an  organ i/ation 
specializing  in  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  develop  such  a  plan  for 
presentation  to  the  trade.  It  will 
not  be  released  until  the  inventory 
and  man|)()wer  situations  have  ma¬ 
terially  improved. 

This  announcement  was  made 
in  the  Institute's  report  early  this 
month  on  the  progress  of  the  post¬ 
war  planning  program  it  has  been 
working  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  NRDG.V  attd  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  .Association.  Reports 
on  the  several  joint  meetings  held 
by  the  manufacturers  and  retail 
representatives  have  appeared  in 
The  lit’Li.ETi.N  during  the  year.  .An¬ 
other  such  meeting  will  be  held 
during  the  NRDG.A  Victory  and 
Postwar  Conference  this  month. 

Other  Subjects  Covered 

So  far  the  major  problem  of  sales 
training  has  been  the  chief  point 
of  discussion,  but  future  meetings 
will  take  up  other  angles  of  floor 
coverings  selling:  sales  promotion, 
merchandising,  physical  display 
and  handling,  better  informative 
labeling.  .All  these  matters  have 
been  the  subject  of  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  and  recommendations. 

The  Carpet  Institute  has  three 
committees  at  work  on  the  project 
of  accomplishing  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retail  store.  These  are  the  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Research  Committee,  the 
Ideas  Committee  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Industry  Information. 
Their  activities  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Steering  Committee 
composed  of:  James  J.  Delaney, 
vice-president,  Bigelow  Sanford;  C. 
Herbert  Davison,  president,  Hights- 
town  Rug;  F.  L.  Bronaugh,  vice- 
president,  .A.  &  M.  Karagheusian; 
W.  D.  Gardner,  vice-president, 
-Alexander  Smith;  Howard  P.  Hild¬ 
reth,  advertising  manager,  Mo¬ 
hawk;  and  Lauren  K.  Hagaman, 
sales  promotion  manager,  Charles 
P.  Cochrane. 

Members  of  the  NRDG.A  Com- 


in  Carpet  Program 

mittee  on  Fioor  C.oxenngs  i'(/ji- 
War  Planning  are  S:iu!  Ck)hn,  presi- 
tlent.  City  Stores  Co.  and  general 
chairman  of  the  NRDG.A’s  Post- 
War  Planning  Committee;  .Michael 
Sdiaap,  president,  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  \'ork;  Carroll  Swezey,  presi¬ 
dent,  .Swezey  &  Newins,  Patchogue, 
N.  V.;  Henry  J.  Witte,  merchan¬ 
dise  counselor,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
.New  York;  .A.  1.  Detiburg,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Newark;  Max  Robb, 
vice-president.  Lit  Brothers,  Phila 
delphia;  Ruth  Chapin,  vice-presi- 
ilcnt  and  persontul  director,  Fhe 
Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo; 
Mary  Louise  Freeburger,  training 
director,  .Abraham  &  Straus,  Brook¬ 
lyn:  Bertha  A^ager,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor,  England  Bros.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
Norris  Brisco,  store  manager.  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn;  A.  L.  Man- 
chee,  general  manager,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark;  A.  J.  Utz, 
store  manager,  James  McCreery  &: 
Co.,  New  A’ork;  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
sales  promotion  manager,  Hochs- 
child  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore:  Paul 
E.  Murphy,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Harold  Merahn,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamai- 


.A  PROGR.A.M  aimed  at  getting 
essential  low-end  goods  back  into 
production  and  distribution  was 
announced  in  mid-December  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

The  gist  of  it  is  that  when 
the  WPB  finds  that  existing 
price  regulations  “constitute  a 
serious  impediment’’  to  needed 
volume  production  of  essential 
civilian  goods,  certification  to  this 
effect  will  be  made  to  the  Office  of 
Price  .Administration;  and  upon 
such  certification,  OP.A  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  allow  price 
increases  beyond  “the  minimum 
requirements  of  law.” 

Permissible  price  increases  are 
hedged  about  by  specific  standards, 
designed  to  prevent  undue  profit¬ 
making,  even  to  the  extent  that 
producers  whose  profits  from  all 


ca,  N.  V.  .Also  active  at  the  joint 
meetings  were  Lois  W.  Munn,  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  director, 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York; 
J.  P.  Kasper,  vice-president,  R.  H. 
.Macy  N-  Co.,  New  York;  A1  A.  Sil- 
\ersiein.  merchandise  •  manager, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York;  Ira 
Hirschmann,  vice-president,  Bloom- 
ingdale's;  and  Dr.  David  R.  Craig, 
president,  .American  Retail  Feder¬ 
ation. 

Three  sub  committees  have  also 
been  set  up  by  NRDG.A.  Chair¬ 
men  of  these  committees  are:  Sales 
Promotion  and  Display,  Paul  E. 
.Murphv;  .Merchandising  and  Label¬ 
ing.  Henry  J.  Witte,  Max  Robb,  co- 
chairmen:  Personnel  and  Sales 
Training,  Mary  Louise  Freeburger. 
I  hese  committees  will  form  their 
own  plans  independent  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers’  program  which  will  be 
coordinated  later  in  joint  action. 
The  Sales  Promotion  Committee 
has  just  put  into  the  hands  of 
NRDG.A  members  a  cpiestionnaire 
designed  to  get  a  cross  section  of 
opinion  on  how'  floor  coverings 
promotion  can  be  improved  and 
how  the  cooperation  of  the  carpet 
industrv  can  be  effectively  used. 

.A  similar  cpiestionnaire  has  been 
distributed  by  NRDG.A’s  Personnel 
Group  for  the  subcommittee  on 
Personnel  and  Sales  Training. 


their  operations  are  “exceptionally 
high”  may  be  retpiired  to  supply 
needed  consumer  goods  at  cost. 

The  program  has  teeth  in  it,  for 
the  announcement  specifies  that  in 
certifying  to  OPA  that  the  supply 
of  a  particular  essential  consumer 
product  is  or  threatens  to  become 
inadecpiate  for  basic  civilian  needs, 
WPB  must  indicate  that  it  has 
prepared  and  is  ready  to  carry 
through  a  production  program 
with  “its  full  legal  authority.” 

Retailers  expressed  concern  about 
one  portion  of  the  OES  announce¬ 
ment,  stipulating  that  “any  increase 
in  maximum  producers’  prices  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  program  be  absorb¬ 
ed  at  subsequent  stages  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  wherever  ab- 
soptive  capacity  exists.”  This  sound¬ 
ed  like  an  echo  of  OP.A’s  habit  of 
letting  the  retailer  take  the  squeeze. 


PLANS  TO  SECURE  LOW-END  PRODUCTION 
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home 


HOW  WILL  THESE  AFFECT 

POSTWAR  FLOOR  COVERING  DESIGN 


Any  retailer  who  expects  a  postwar  "return  to  normalcy”  in 
floor  covering  selling  is  due  for  a  rude  jolt.  Following  the 
war,  and  resulting  from  the  war,  will  come  changes  in  liv¬ 
ing  habits,  homes,  markets,  that  will  vitally  aflfea  your 
business  and  ours. 

So,  in  the  midst  of  production  for  war,  Mohawk  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  peace  and  building  for  the  future.  Analysis  of 
problems  to  be  met  .  .  .  research  to  find  the  solution  of 
each  problem  .  .  .  these  are  important  projects  with  Mohawk. 
We  believe  it  is  none  too  early  to  face  and  solve  postwar 
problems  now.  Because  Mohawk  is  putting  this  belief  into 
praaice,  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  when  the  time 
comes  to  re-orient  your  business  to  peacetime  conditions  .  . 

MOHAWK 

/HtU  wUA  f^Re&iU  MeufioM 

WILL  HAVE  THE  ANSWER 
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Analyze  Your  Departments  Now  to 
Meet  Postwar  Competition 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Ironi  pre-war  competilors  hut  from 
others  as  well,  who,  having  enlarged 
plants  and  personnel  pins  manii- 
lacturing  experience  gained  mak¬ 
ing  products  lor  the  government, 
may  decide  to  enter  fields  unknown 
to  them  before  the  war.  I'he  lapse 
of  manufacture  during  the  war 
peritKl  offers  promise  of  success  to 
many  who  before  the  war  had  no 
experience  in  certain  fields.  It  will 
be  much  easier  to  enter  some  of 
these  fields  after  the  war  than  it 
woukl  have  been  before  for  the 
start  on  competition  will  be  nearer 
etjual.  rite  pioneering  has  been 
done  by  others  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  find  public  acceptance 
already  established  for  many  such 
products. 

From  now  until  the  war  is  finally 
over  retailers  might  de\ote  some 
time  profitably  to  a  study  of  the 
competition  facing  them  and  begin 
laying  plans  immediately.  If  the 
coming  of  peace  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  the  last  war  it  will  drop 


.\L1  HOUGH  Nash-keh  inator  s 
factories  are  still  completely  occu¬ 
pied  w'ith  war  production,  the  kel- 
inator  Division  of  the  Corporation 
is  distributing  to  appliance  retail¬ 
ers  a  comprehensive  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  guide  to  aid  them  in  making 
basic  preparations  for  post-war  mer¬ 
chandising. 

I'he  guide  itself  consists  of  a 
“plan  book”  containing  practical 
and  basic  information  and  plan¬ 
ning  suggestions  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  headings:  The  market;  the 
appliances  to  sell;  the  store  or  de¬ 
partment;  the  selling  organization; 
the  promotion  and  advertising; 
creative  selling;  and  replacement 
business.  Concrete  questions  are 
listed  under  each  of  these  sidqects 
to  guide  the  appliance  retailer’s 
thinking  in  taking  steps  now  to 
include  all  of  these  factors  in  both 
his  short  and  long  term  post-war 
plans. 

Since  planning  for  peacetime 
business  is  a  continuous  job,  the 


iqKm  us  unexpectedly.  Waiting 
until  the  armistice  is  actually  signed 
may  be  too  late  to  develop  intelli¬ 
gent  postwar  plans. 

Some  retail  institutions,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  are  planning  now.  W’e 
hear  that  at  least  two  large  well- 
known  chains  have  their  plans  for 
postwar  activity  all  blueprinted, 
riiey  intend  to  enlarge  vastly  the 
number  of  their  retail  units,  hav¬ 
ing  surveyed  the  trading  areas  of 
the  country,  selected  the  cities  in 
which  they  will  open  new  stores 
along  with  strategic  locations. 
They  are  all  set  to  go  after  the 
leiail  business  in  a  big  way. 

Spot  the  Weaknesses 

I'o  meet  this  competition  the 
single-unit  store  might  well  start 
the  New  Year  by  taking  the  time 
to  study  its  own  operation.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  places  in 
many  stores  that  coidd  be  fortified. 
Each  mrt.*rchandise  department 
might  be  analyzed  for  weaknesses 


guide  provides  a  strong  cardboard 
folder  containing  filing  space  for 
accumulating  additional  material 
under  each  of  these  headings.  I  hus 
the  guide  provides  a  convenient 
physical  place  as  well  as  a  set  of 
mental  tools  to  serve  the  retailer  in 
formulating  his  post-war  program. 

Charles  T.  Lawson,  general  sales 
manager,  in  an  introductory  para¬ 
graph  says; 

“The  aggressive  retailer  who 
wants  to  build  a  sound,  enduring 
post-war  business  will  look  bevond 
the  first  period  of  ‘easy  selling'  that 
will  come  when  appliances  are 
again  available.  He  will  look  to 
the  ‘settling  down’  period  which 
will  follow  when  real  selling,  based 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
appliance  retailing,  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  for  continued  success  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Forward-looking  retailers  will 
recognize  in  this  first  post-war 
period  an  opportunity  to  build  for 
the  vears  to  come.” 


and  plans  drawn  for  getting  more 
of  the  community’s  business  than 
it  did  liefore  the  war.  Some  of  this 
business  which  was  not  thought 
w’orth  going  after  vigorously  before 
the  war  may  look  pretty  good  in 
peacetime.  .\s  an  example,  we  were 
discussing  this  subject  recently  with 
a  manufacturer  of  hard-surface 
floorcoverings.  He  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  only  two 
st«)res  in  the  country  doing  gocxl 
jobs  selling  linoleum.  Most  of  the 
other  stores,  he  pointed  out,  carry 
linoleums  merely  as  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  apparently  no  effort  to 
make  a  profit.  “At  one  time,”  he 
said,  “this  department  was  a  money¬ 
maker  for  most  stores.  Not  so  to- 
da\.  nor  for  several  years.”  Bef(»re 
we  could  answer  his  (juestion. 
“Who  do  you  think  is  getting  the 
business  today?”  he  went  on,  “Not 
the  furniture  and  other  stores  spec¬ 
ializing  in  floorcoverings,  but  the 
contractor  who  for  years  has  done 
the  servicing  for  department  stores. 
Selling  linoleum  as  we  do,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  know  what  is  going 
on.  It  didn’t  take  the  smart  con- 
tiattor  long  to  learn  how  to  get 
jobs  direct  from  the  customer,  buy 
the  material  himself  and  thus  do 
the  whole  job.  eliminating  the 
store  entirely  from  the  transaction.” 

We  checked  this  statement  with 
several  department  store  buyers, 
enough  to  confirm  it  in  part,  but 
they  pointed  out  that  the  problem 
is  a  bit  more  complex  than  as  stated 
by  the  manufacturer.  Servicing 
is  such  a  headache  to  most  stores 
that  experience  has  proven  it  a  bet¬ 
ter  operation  to  let  the  contractor 
lay  the  linoleum.  They  admitted, 
however,  that  if  a  practical  plan 
coidd  be  worked  out  for  servicing 
linoleum  business  by  the  store  it 
woidd  add  to  the  success  of  the 
department. 

Study  Profit  Possibilities 

.\n  analysis  of  departments  which 
before  the  war  were  not  carrying 
their  share  of  the  store  load,  no 
doid)t  would  reveal  many  spots 
which  could  be  vastly  improved 
by  a  little  better  planning.  Most 
stores  seem  to  have  at  least  one  or 
two  departments  which  have  been 
permitted  merely  to  exist  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  customer  rather  than  for 
profit.  Some  of  these  departments 
considered  as  traffic  builders  might 
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WHEN  A  LABEL  MEANS  Sa  Much 
THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER! 


•  It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  a  reputa* 
tion  for  quality — the  kind  of  quality  that 
makes  purchasers  of  St.  Marys  Blankets  so 
proud  of  the  label,  and  so  insistent  on  hav¬ 
ing  this  mark  of  distinction  on  the  blankets 
they  buy. 


^  lOOJt  1 
WOOL 
BiANKtTS 


one 


answer  to  the  question  ot  Quality  or 
Quantity.”  The  answer  is  this:  The  same 
high  standard  that  has  made  the  St.  Marys 
label  the  symbol  of  excellence  in  all-virgin- 
wool  blankets  will  continue  unchanged. 
Everything  we  do,  singly  and  collectively 
at  St.  Marys  mills,  is  centered  on  quality 
rather  than  quantity — which  accounts  for 
the  vital  importance  of  the  St.  Marys  label 
to  so  many  people! 


ST.  MARYS  BLANKETS, 
ST.  MARYS.  OHIO 


New  York  OfRco: 

R.  C.  French,  Mgr.,  200  Medison  Ave. 
Chicago  OfRco: 

M.  E.  Hawkins,  Mgr.,  1047  Mdse.  Mart. 

Los  Angeles  OfRce: 

G.  Roellinger,  Rep. 

722  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 


Minneapolis  OfRce: 

Olsen  &  Darby,  Rep.,  Hotel  Dyckman 
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I)c  developed  lo  siand  on  their  own 
leet. 

It  also  will  prove  profitable  for 
the  store  to  make  a  study  of  the 
new  items  suitable  for  marketing 
through  department  stores  and 
specialty  shops  for  after  the  war 
selling.  Some  of  these  articles  which 
have  always  been  in  the  “prescrip¬ 
tion”  class,  will  be  produced  for 
mass  distribution.  .\s  an  example: 
one  of  the  large  radio  manufactur¬ 
ers  recently  announced  that  he  in¬ 
tends  making  hearing  devices  to  sell 
over  the  counter  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  customer 
in  need  of  one.  Air  conditioning 
units  will  be  made  for  popular  sell¬ 
ing.  Similar  items,  no  doubt,  will 
be  available,  which  a  study  of  the 
markets  would  disclose. 

Operating  Departments 

In  the  non-selling  departments 
improvement  too  could  be  made 
for  fietter  operation.  The  delivery 
department  might  be  one  of  these 
in  some  stores.  Is  this  the  time 
now  to  consider  further  centraliz¬ 
ing  of  delivery  after  the  war— or 
for  reasons  better  known  to  the 
stores  themselves  will  it  be  more 
adsantageous  after  the  war  to  re¬ 
establish  individual  deliverv? 


RET  AILING,  which  no  doubt 
would  be  seriously  affected  if 
surplus  consumer  goods  held  by  the 
government  were  dumped  suddenly 
on  the  market,  apparently  is  to  be 
gi\en  gosernment  consideration  in 
planning  for  the  disposal  of  such 
surpluses.  Under  a  bill  introduced 
last  month  by  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  the  sale  of  government  sur¬ 
plus  merchandise  would  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  with  advisory 
committees  of  “retail  business 
men.” 

.\  central  committee  is  to  be 
formed  consisting  of  the  C.hairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Defense  .Sup¬ 
plies  Corporation,  as  Chairman;  the 
secretaries  of  War,  Xavv  and  the 
Treasury,  and  three  experienced 
business  men  to  be  chosen  bv  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  .Senate.  This  Committee 
is  to  assemble  and  declare  for  sale 
all  Government  -  owned  surplus 


.Vlong  this  line  a  man  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  departments  for  many  of  the 
country’s  largest  stores  told  us  he 
thought  that  considerable  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  better  could  be  done 
there.  “I  have  told  store  managers,” 
he  said,  “if  I  were  in  charge  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  I  woukl  ar¬ 
range  right  now  to  equip  my  de¬ 
partment  with  the  best  equipment 
1  could  get  to  speed  up  operation 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  com¬ 
petition  that  I  feel  sure  is  ahead 
lor  retailing.” 

.\11  of  these  things  and  many 
others,  can  lie  planned  right  now 
without  interfering  in  any  sense 
with  the  war  effort.  But  so  mans 
of  us  think  of  postwar  planning  as 
a  nebulous  thing  which  does  not 
affect  us  except  indirectly  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  community  or  the  na¬ 
tion.  Few  of  us  have  stopped  to 
think  what  a  mighty  fine  job  we 
could  do  as  individuals  or  as  heads 
of  single  units  of  business  if  we 
did  some  planning  for  the  post¬ 
war  periotl  ourselves.  In  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  siuJt  a  postwar  program  would 
result  in  a  rather  substantial  na¬ 
tional  job. 

Postwar  planning,  like  charity, 
might  well  begin  at  home. 


goods. 

An  immediate  inventory  is  to  be 
made  of  all  surplus  goods  and  to 
l>e  kept  up-to-date  by  frequent  re¬ 
visions.  .Vctual  sales  are  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  R.F.C. 
in  cooperation  with  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  chosen  from  the  retail 
groups  represented  by  the  surplus 
goods  in  each  instance.  Members 
of  the  retail  advisory  groups  are 
to  receive  modest  per  diem  allow¬ 
ances. 

Discussing  his  bill.  Congressman 
I’atman  said  in  part: 

“  Fhe  chief  aims  of  the  bill  are  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possilile  return 
for  the  taxpayer  from  the  sale  of 
goods,  to  assist  in  providing  em¬ 
ployment  for  returning  memtiers  of 
the  armed  forces  and  others,  to 
secure  an  even  flow  of  goods  to 
those  places  which  need  them  most, 
and  to  help  re-establish  retail  busi¬ 
nesses  which  are  now  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  goods.  Fhe  bill  seeks 


NCR  EXPANSION 

I'HROUGH  FHE  purchase  of 
•Vilen  Wales  .-Vdding  Machine 
(iompanv,  last  month,  the  Nation¬ 
al  C^ash  Register  Company  has  sup¬ 
plemented  its  line  of  cash  registers 
and  accounting  machines  with  an 
adding  machine  and  low  priced 
bookkeeping  machine.  The  plant 
of  .Vilen  Wales,  vvltich  currently 
employs  aliout  bOO  people,  will 
continue  to  operate  in  Ithaca. 

In  commenting  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase,  .S.  C.  .\llyn.  President  of 
File  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  said.  “We  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  an  atlding  machine  to 
round  out  our  line  of  record  keep¬ 
ing  etpiipment.  .Vilen  Wales  ma¬ 
chines  are  known  for  their  high 
standards  of  tpiality  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  fit  in  very  well  with  our 
methods  of  distribution.  With 
broader  distribution  it  is  onlv 
natural  to  expect  the  demand  for 
.Vilen  Wales  machines  to  increase 
after  the  war.  Vt  the  same  time 
the  addition  of  these  machines  to 
our  line  will  enable  us  to  give  more 
thorough  coverage  from  a  distribu¬ 
tion  standpoint  when  peace  re¬ 
turns." 

The  Vilen  VV'ales  plant  is  now 
engaged  in  war  work  and  is  manu¬ 
facturing  adding  machines  under 
War  Production  Board  restriction. 
The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany  is  doing  war  work  and  build¬ 
ing  accounting  machines  under 
War  Production  Board  restriction. 
However,  both  plants  will  resume 
normal  production  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  products  after  the  war. 


to  discourage  speculation  in  surplus 
goods  and  to  prevent  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  dumping  of  Government  pro¬ 
perty  at  junk  prices." 

Congressman  Patman  further 
commented  that  a  dozen  govern¬ 
mental  groups  are  endeavoring  to 
find  solutions  of  the  surplus  war 
goods  situation,  and  a  varietv  of 
sales  plans  are  being  offered.  The 
Navy  is  selling  direct;  the  .Vrmv  is 
selling  some  goods  direct  and  turn¬ 
ing  others  over  to  the  Treasure 
Procurement  Division  which  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  evolving  satisfactory 
selling  plans. 

Congressman  Patman  estimates 
the  amount  of  government  surplus 
goods  to  be  S75  billions. 


RETAIL  COMMITTEES  ON  SURPLUSES 
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TABLE  AAPERY 
FLAAXELETTE 
WORK  SHIRTS 


Fabrics  for  consumer  use 
through  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade  channels. 


BERSPREAOS 
MATTRESS  TICKING 

FCRNITIJRE  FABRICS 
SLIP-COVER  FABRICS 

Styled  and  Marketed  by 

ROSEMARY  SALES 

A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  COMPANY 

Dry  Goods  Commission  Merchants 

Dept.  5-L,  40  WORTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
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Flannelette  for  nightwear  . . . 
Mattress  tickings  and  bed¬ 
spreads. 


Textiles  for  hotels,  railroads, 
airlines,  restaurants,  laun¬ 
dries,  hospitals,  etc. 

★ 
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Will  Stores  Fumble  Television? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


In  the  vocal  you  can  hitch  a  selling 
message  on  to  a  news  pntgram.  In 
the  visual  the  message  will  be  the 
“bread  and  butter’’  itself,  that  is, 
the  actual  merchandise.  In  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  for 
example,  we  advertise  the  actual 
goods,  not  a  news  program.  In 
television  tve  will  be  able  to  do 
so  again.  But.  ivith  a  different  tech¬ 
nique. 

Study  Needed  Now 

Department  stores  will  do  well 
at  this  time  to  begin  studies  of 
these  television  techniques.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  build  enormous 
equipment  to  do  so.  I  am  sure 
that  as  soon  as  the  field  opens  up 
somewhat  small  flexible  devices 
will  be  atailable  for  rehearsal  and 
experimental  work.  Everv  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  future 
will  have  studios  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  experimentation  with  the 
store’s  goods.  It  is  none  too  early 
to  begin  to  look  into  it. 

The  interior  use  of  television 
within  the  store,  of  course,  will  be 
interesting.  For  the  first  time  it 
will  be  possible  to  see  some  samples 
of  goods  from  one  floor  to  another. 
Displays  within  store  will  be  verv 
much  influenced  by  this  new  re¬ 
source.  Windows  will  show  actual 
g«K)ds  and  models  frftm  various 
parts  of  the  store.  It  will  be  verv 
interesting— and  verv  confusing  if 
it  is  done  without  study  and  with¬ 
out  experience.  I  look  for  the 
major  development  in  telex  ision 
for  stores  to  come  from  displav 
personnel  rather  than  copv  staffs. 

One  of  the  prospects  that  seems 
especiallv  inviting  to  me  about 
the  advent  of  television  is  the 
bridge  that  it  will  create  between 
the  merchant  and  the  customer. 
.\s  the  big  stores  became  larger 
they  became  more  inqjersonal  and 
naturally  lost  touch  somewhat  with 
the  indiv  idual  customer.  Television 
will  help  bridge  this  gap.  It  xvill 
create,  if  not  an  individual  as¬ 
sociation,  a  closer  feeling  between 
the  actual  store  and  customer. 

From  all  of  this  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  thought  that  television 
will  replace  or  substitute  for  the 


present  media  of  adxertising.  With 
all  of  radio’s  magnificent  success 
as  an  advertising  medium,  it  has 
nexer  succeeded  in  substituting  for 
magazines  or  newspapers.  .\nd  it 
shoiddn’t.  It  xvas  never  intended 
to.  I  still  think  as  I  haxe  said  many 
times  that  nexvespapers  still  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  economical  form  of 
tlirect  advertising  for  department 
stores,  and  I  think  that  television 
xvill  not  change  a  fundamental 
habit  of  xvanting  to  sit  tpiietly  and 
read  something  that  is  not  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  ether  xvhether 
through  voice  or  sight.  Our  nexvs- 
papers.  of  course,  xvill  eventually 
be  used  in  coordination  xvith  tele¬ 
vision  in  showing  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  and  di.splays  in  the  ads  on 
the  screen.  Xexvspapers  xvould  do 
xvell  to  look  into  these  possibilities 


If  there  is  any  benefit  in  industry, 
government  should  recognize  it 
too. 

rile  great  uncertainty— the  fear 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  mana¬ 
gers.  investors,  xvorkers,  all  of  us— 
is  xvhat  xvill  be  the  postxvar  attitude 
of  goxernment  toxvard  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Nothing  could  give  more 
encouragement  —  nothing  coidd 
built  greater  confidence  for  the 
future— than  a  forthright  rededica- 
tioii  bv  Washington  to  the  private 
enterprise  philosophy  xvliich  made 
this  countrv  great. 

Social  Security 

Business  men  beliexe  that  eco¬ 
nomic  securiix  is  attainable.  Secur- 
iiv— the  fourth  point  in  our  post 
xvar  program— is  a  prime  and  natur¬ 
al  human  objectixe. 

I'he  X.A.M.  is  on  record  as  fav¬ 
oring  existing  .Social  .Securilv  laxvs. 
xvith  a  closer  approach  to  soundness 
in  their  financial  set-up.  .\nd  xve 
are  on  record  in  faxor  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  these  laxvs  in  various 
directions,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
feasible. 

Onlv.  let’s  not  forget  that  it  costs 


for  their  own  protection  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Yoit  have  heard  of  the 
great  future  of  television’s  ability 
to  eliminate  vast  machinery  to 
supply  all  the  printed  word 
through  the  miracle  of  electronics 
right  in  people’s  homes.  That,  of 
course,  is  coming  also.  It  may  not 
be  too  far  off. 

All  of  this,  I  beliexe,  indicates 
that  merchants  will  be  obliged 
some  day  to  reorient  their  think¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  communication 
with  their  customers.  Those  xvho 
learn  the  most  about  it  xvith  the 
greatest  curiosity,  jtatience,  re¬ 
search  and  intelligence  xvill  be  there 
first  and  foremost.  Others  may  be 
left  behind.  .So  I  advise  merchants 
not  to  think  of  television  as  the 
miracle  xvhich.  like  .Vlinerxa  sprang 
full-armed  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
Television  xvill  develop  sloxvly.  step 
by  step.  But  its  coming  as  a 
dominant  factor  in  our  relation 
to  our  customers  is  as  sure  as 
victorv  oxer  Ciermany  aiul  Japan! 


money.  Let's  make  it  possible  for 
those  xvho  are  productive  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
unproductixe  without  impoverish¬ 
ing  themselves. 

Freedom  of  Enterprise 

Freedom  xvithin  the  laxv— indi- 
vitlual  and  economic— is  the  filth 
plank  in  our  program  for  a  Better 
.America. 

Xoxvhere  in  the  .American  scheme 
of  things  do  xve  find  any  direct  or 
implied  authority  for  a  federal 
g<»xernment  to  dictate  xvhat  shall 
be  produced,  or  hoxv.  or  bv  xvhom— 
no  authoritv  to  subsidize  either  the 
prodiKtiveness  or  the  unproduc- 
tixeness  of  anv  individual— no  au- 
thoritx  to  decide  xvho  shall  consume 
xvhat  others  protluce- to  undertake 
“ecftnomic  planning”  xx’hich  substi- 
tues  com|)ulsion  for  individual 
freedom— to  make  the  goxernment 
responsible  for  the  economic  xvel- 
fare  of  individuals. 

Freedom  of  enterprise,  and  other 
.\merican  liberties  xvhich  cannot 
survive  without  it,  are  being 
threatened  by  control  and  restric¬ 
tion  bv  uncontrolled  and  unrestric- 


Industry’s  Postwar  Program 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
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icil  hurcaucTats. 

Posl-war  recovery  is  an  ecoiioinic 
|()l).  You  geniieineii  ot  industry 
.lie  ilie  practical,  iirst-hand,  beiich- 
inade  economists  ot  this  country. 
\nd  you  must  be  economic  states¬ 
men,  t(H». 

(Amgress  most  seriously  needs 
\<>nr  help  in  the  stupendous  task 
III  legislating  a  basis  lor  the  Inture. 
Hath  Congressman  wants  the  view¬ 
point  ol  the  manulacturers  in  his 
district.  None  ol  them  want  to 
hinder;  all  want  tt»  help  employ¬ 
ment.  But  they’re  dependent  upon 
\on  to  advise  lairly  and  Iretjnently 
with  them,  not  just  in  opposition 
hut  with  plus  suggestions. 

One  ol  the  prime  purposes  ol 
litis  Better  America  |)rogram  is  to 
inspire  and  etpiip  management  with 
a  specific  and  corrective  view|)oint. 
rhe  program  goes  definitely  into 
what  to  do  to  correct  the  legisla¬ 
tive  hindrances  to  capital  lorma- 
lion;  on  how  to  get  revenue  without 
killing  enterprise;  on  how  to  help 
labor  without  sponsoring  class  con- 
llict;  on  how  to  lilt  the  cotdusing 
and  stifling  load  f)l  hnreaucracy 
from  business. 

Because  it  is  founded  on  the 
ideals  of  the  Americati  people,  in¬ 
dustry’s  agenda  for  post-war  is 
good;  it  will  appeal  to  the  innate 
common  sense  of  all  .\mericans. 
What  we  need  is  an  age  of  common 
sense.  Common  sense  has  never 
failed  us  yet  when  we’ve  used  it. 


Excise  Taxes 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

tax  code  states  (sec.  210.5)  that  in 
the  case  of  “a  chattel  nuirtgage  ar¬ 
rangement  wherein  it  is  provided 
that  the  sales  price  shall  be  paid  in 
installments"  the  tax  shall  be  paid 
proportionwtely  upon  each  pay¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  usual 
installment  sale.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  appear  to  strength¬ 
en  the  position  of  the  store  with 
respect  to  “intention  to  pass  title” 
if  the  tax  were  paid  in  full  with¬ 
in  the  prescribed  time  for  the  |>ay- 
ment  of  taxes  on  regularly  com¬ 
pleted  sales. 

W'e  are  not  advocating  the  use 
of  this  “.Memorandum  of  Sales” 
procedure.  We  are  submitting  it 
to  our  members  for  their  consid¬ 
eration  with  additional  advice  to 
“consult  your  attorney.” 


Maintenance 

Service 

Right  now  you  can  arrange  for  regular, 
periodic  inspection,  lubrication  and 
adjustment  of  your  Burroughs  machines, 
so  that  emergencies  and  the  delays 
they  cause  may  be  prevented.  A  stand¬ 
ard  Burroughs  Service  Agreement  pro¬ 
vides  this  efficient  protection  at  a 
moderate,  predetermined  cost.  All  work 
is  guaranteed  by  Burroughs. 


Supply 

Service 

You  can  also  arrange  for  delivery  of 
Burroughs  carbon  paper,  roll  paper, 
ribbons  and  other  machine  supplies 
manufactured  to  Burroughs’  own  speci¬ 
fications.  Discounts  range  from  \0% 
to  40%  on  quantity  purchases  under 
different  plans  that  permit  delivery  of 
as  little  or  as  much  as  you  need  at  any 
one  time. 


Information 


Service 


There  is  an  up-to-date  reference  library 
in  each  Burroughs  office.  It  contains 
the  latest  detailed  information  on  the 
application  of  machines  to  today’s  new 
accounting  problems.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  services  of  Bur¬ 
roughs’  technical  staff,  is  available  to 
every  Burroughs  user. 


Are  you  taking  all  these  steps  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  Burroughs  machines 
today.^  If  not,  let  Burrtiughs  help  you. 
(!all  the  Itical  Burroughs  office  or  write 
Burroughs  Aikling  .Machine  (a).,  Detroit. 


Norden  Bombsights 


Burrought  is  manu/schirmg 
and  delivering  the  famous 
Norden  bomhsight — one  of  the 
moss  delicate  and  precis* 
mechanisms  ever  deviUd. 


Burroughs 


New  figuring  and  accounting 
machines  are  also  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  Burroughs  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  V,  S.  Government 
and  other  enterprises  whose 
needs  are  approved  by  the  War 
Production  Board, 
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There’s  nothing  like  a  letter  to 
cheer  your  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  service.  And  nothing  like  V-Mail 
to  get  your  letters  overseas/as/.  Even 
the  opening  of  V-Mail  letters  for  pho¬ 
tographing  is  done  with  speed — up  to 
500  a  minute  on  our  electric  Letter 
Opener. 

The  Letter  Opener  is  but  one  ma¬ 
chine  in  our  complete  line  of  mail¬ 
handling  equipment  which,  in  busy 
wartime  offices  everywhere,  is  saving 
manpower,  speeding  production,  and 
relieving  overburdened  post  offices  by 
expediting  the  flow  of  mail. 

When  peacetime  comes,  speed  will 
continue  to  be  the  watchword — in  a 
new,  faster-moving  business  world. 
And  the  postwar  mailroom  will  be 
“the  heart  of  every  office” — it  will  set 
the  pace  for  other  departments — keep 
things  on  the  move  right  down  the 
line.  Plan  now  for  your  postwar  mail- 


room  with  the  aid  of  a  Commercial 
Controls  mailroom  specialist. 

Our  factories  today  are  making  .30 
caliber  M-1  Carbines  for  the  Armed 
Forces — after  Victory,  equipment  for 
Complete  Mailn^m  Service  will  again 
be  in  production. 

Metered  Mail  Sytlemt  . . .  Petlal  and  Parcel 
Pott  Scales  . .  .  Letter  Openers  . . .  Envelope 
Sealers  .  .  .  Multipost  Stamp  Affixers  .  .  . 
Mailroom  Equipment.  (Many  umts  availabh.) 


COMMERCIAL 

CONTROLS 

Divtiion  of 

NATIONAL  POSTAL  METER  CO.,  INC. 
ROCHESTER  2,  N  Y 

H6S  AND  AOtNCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CI'^IES 


"Full  Employment” 

•  FI  LL  E.MPLOYMENT”  was 
a  |>hiasc  used  (onnnoiily  Ity  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  Conveiuion  of  llic  Na¬ 
tional  Assotiatioii  ot  .Manutactur- 
eis  to  tlesdibe  tlie  economic  goal 
iiulustrv  was  planning  to  reach  in 
the  post-war  period,  tintil  Paul  (i. 
Hotlman.  President,  Studehaker, 
Coip..  took  exception  to  this  term 
in  the  panel  discussion  in  which  he 
look  part: 

“In  mv  opinion  we  make  a  mis¬ 
take  if  we  attempt  to  achieve  full 
employment.  Many  of  our  hoys  in 
the  lighting  forcecs,  including  my 
two  sons,  should  return  to  school 
when  the  war  is  over— there  are  a 
large  numher  of  older  men  who, 
though  working  todav  for  patriotic 
reasons,  should  he  jiermitted  to  re¬ 
tire.  And  finally  there  are  count¬ 
less  numhers  of  women  who  should 
again  take  ujj  the  joh  of  mother¬ 
ing  their  children  and  taking  care 
of  their  homes.  So  von  see  we 
should  not  expect  full  emplov- 
ment.” 
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4th  War  Loan  Drive 

(Cotitmucd  from  page  17) 

“E”  Bonds  and  has  an  estahlished 
credit  rating,  it  may  apply  directly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  its 
district  to  hecome  an  Issuing  .\gent 
without  posting  collateral. 

Be  sure  to  identify  your  store 
as  an  Issuing  Agent  with  signs  and 
displays  in  yonr  windows  and 
throughout  the  store. 

As  an  incentive  for  the  employee 
reaching  his  or  her  tpiota  of  .S2hh 
or  better,  the  War  Finance  Division 
of  the  Lreastiry  Department  has 
prepared  a  verv  attractive  Citation 
to  he  given  to  the  individual  em¬ 
ployee.  This  Citation  will  he  on 
parchment-tvpe  paper,  measuring 
7"  long  hv  M"  wide  and  is  designed 
for  framing. 

Manual  .Available 

Don’t  forget  the  over-all  cpiota 
is  .$14,000,000,000  and  the  retail¬ 
ers'  part  is  .$1,000,000,000! 

Fhe  N.R.D.G..A.,  Sales  Pnmio- 
tion  Division  has  prepared  a  man¬ 
ual  of  75  pages  depicting  large, 
medium  and  small  store  Bond  pro¬ 
motions  on  the  3rd  War  Loan. 
This,  we  feel,  should  be  of  great 
help  to  you  in  preparing  for  your 


Sj>ecial  Attractions  and  Exhibits 

riierc  have  been  so  many  ic- 
(jiiests  lor  feature  attractions  and 
( xlhbits  lor  tiie  War  Loan  Drive 
iliai  the  Ireasurv  Department  has 
liad  ilie  War  Department  issue  the 
lollowing  Directive; 

“I.  rite  War  Department  will 
cooperate  with  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  iti  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
Drive  l)e»inning  18th  of  january, 
1944.  Upon  requests  from  the 
rreasury  Dej)artment,  or  State  War 
Fitiance  Lhairnien,  troops  and 
c-cpiipment  will  be  supplied  for 
lioiul  rallies,  exhibits,  and  similar 
demonstrations,  provided  that  mili- 
tarv  necessities  permit  such  coop¬ 
eration.  and  provided  that  an  un¬ 
due  burden  is  not  placed  upon 
transportation  facilities. 

"2.  L|)on  request  from  the 
I  reasury  Department  or  State  War 
Finance  Chairman,  militarv  per¬ 
sonnel  who  have  returned  to  this 
coutitry  after  service  in  theaters 
of  operation  may  be  made  available 
as  speakers  for  Bond  rallies  and 
similar  demonstrations  and  for 
laclio  programs  arranged  for  by 
the  I  reasury  Department  and  W'ar 
Finatice  Committee,  jnovided  that 
the  assignments  do  not  conflict 
with  militarv  necessities;  provided 
that  the  military  personnel  are 
willing:  and  provided  that  \Var  De¬ 
partment  security  regulations  on 
the  disclosure  of  information  are 
followed. 

“3.  Upon  recpiest  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  or  State  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Chairmen,  such  information 
concerning  the  operation  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  .Army  as 
mav  be  useful  in  the  stimulation 
of  sales  of  rreasurc  Bonds  will  be 
sujjpliecl,  prcjvicled  that  existing 
War  Department  regulations  on 
securitv  and  propriety  of  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  to  the  public  are 
complied  with. 

“4.  Requests  for  cooperation  in 
the  securing  of  military  speakers, 
trcK)ps,  and  ecptipment  will  be  en¬ 
tertained  by  local  commanders 
only  when  such  requests  come  from 
the  War  Finance  Division,  Treas- 
urv  Department,  in  Washington, 
or  from  State  War  Finance  Chair- 


HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  come  first  with  quality¬ 
conscious  women  .  .  .  u  omen  who  care  tvhat  they 
wear  and  care  what  they  carry. 

That’s  why  retailers  prefer  to  hand  such  shoppers 
HANDELOK-wrapped  purchases  .  .  .  always  in 
keeping  with  their  appearance. 

While  the  demand  for  HANDELOKS  is  now 
greater  than  the  available  supply,  we  make  no 
pretense  of  concealing  our  desire  to  acquaint  more 
store  managers  with  the  many  advantages  the 
nation’s  Carry  Bag  will  provide  after  the  war  when 
competition  will  again  assume  its  former  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  retail  market. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELOPES 


332  N.  J2th  St. 


Phitade/phia  7,  Pa. 
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A  Mother’s  Prayer 

{By  Jeanne  DeMary,  aged  i6) 

EDM  OR’S  NO  I'E— If  you  are  among  those  who  are  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  sanity  of  today’s  youth  when  you  hear  wafteil  over  your  radio 
those  moronic  squeals  of  ecstasy  from  youngsters  listening  to  a  current 
popular  singer,  or  when  vou  watch  the  gy  rations  of  modern  jitterbugs, 
maybe  this  will  help  to  restore  your  faith  in  the  young  people  of  to¬ 
day.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  sixteen  year  old  high  school  girl,  .\part 
from  its  qualities  as  a  piece  of  imaginative  prose,  it  is  a  good  example 
of  the  serious  and  deep  thinking  so  characteristic  of  manv  of  our 
school  children  when  they  reflect  their  views  of  what  war  really  means. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  made  the  observation  that  "the 
thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts,"  and  Cioethe  reminds  us 
that  "the  destiny  of  any  nation  at  any  given  time  depends  on  the 
opinions  of  its  young." 

The  door  of  a  small  white  cottage  on  Main  Street 
is  open.  A  woman  sits  before  the  fireplace,  her  eyes 
lifted  toward  the  heavens.  She  begins  to  speak  softly: 
“God,  I  don’t  know  much  about  the  ways  of  nations  and 
what  makes  wars,  but  I  do  know  wars  were  never  fought 
without  the  aid  of  sons  like  mine.  I  know  that  guns  and 
ammunition  are  harmless  in  themselves.  But,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  sons,  they  become  fearful  forces  of  destruction. 
The  majestic  battleship,  the  sleek  submarine,  the  proud 
destroyer  are  all  useless  until  manned  by  the  eager  young 
hands  of  sons  like  mine.  Like  a  bird  with  a  crippled  wing, 
the  airplane  lies  on  the  ground,  a  mass  of  wood  and  metal 
until  the  clever  and  skilled  hand  of  some  mother’s  son 
touches  it  to  life  and  it  soars  gloriously  into  the  heavens 
to  pour  out  its  freight  of  death  with  accurate  precision. 

"These  things  are  war,  God,  I  do  not  question  them. 

1  only  accept  them. 

“Tonight  my  boy  went  away  to  war,  young  and  slim, 
ardent  and  loving  life.  Tm  glad  to  go’,  he  said.  ‘This  is  the 
biggest  job  in  the  world  and  I’ve  got  to  be  in  it’.  He  told 
me  in  his  halting  boy  fashion  that  this  fight  was  bigger  than 
his  love  for  me,  more  imp)ortant  than  the  work  he  planned 
to  do.  He  said.  ‘I  couldn’t  bear  it  if  you  cried.’ 

“So,  God,  you  know  how  I  let  him  go,  with  a  smile  on 
my  face  that  hurt,  and  I  hope  he  never  guessed  that  inside 
I  was  weeping  for  the  dear,  sliining  youth  that  somewhere 
along  the  way  he  will  lose  in  this  war.  I  know,  with  the 
strange  intuition  of  a  mother,  that  I  will  never  see  him 
as  he  was  tonight,  so  handsome  in  his  trim,  blue  uniform 
with  his  cap  perched  rakishly  on  his  blonde  head.  Before 
he  left,  he  put  his  arms  around  me  and  said,  ‘Thanks  for 
understanding;  when  I  come  back  everything  will  be  all 
right  again.’ 

“He  has  gone  away  to  war,  God,  and  only  You  know  how 
he  will  return.  I  will  try  to  be  patient  until  that  time  and 
these  are  what  I  ask  for  him  when  he  returns:  Let  him 
come  back  without  hate.  If  he  must  hate,  let  it  be  the 
hatred  of  war  itself  and  not  of  any  people.  Let  him  come 
back  without  bitterness  and  without  fear.  Let  him  seek  and 
find  his  place  in  a  changed  world.  Don’t  let  the  terrifving 
influence  of  war  blacken  out  all  his  dreams  and  help  him 
build  toward  the  future.  But  most  of  all,  God,  help  him 
to  keep  his  faith.  Help  him  to  forever  hold  his  faith  in  You, 
in  himself,  and  in  the  countrv'  he  has  gone  so  eagerlv  to 
serve.  “This  is  my  prayer,  God.  This  is  mv  plea.’’ 

We  close  the  door  of  the  little  cottage  and  leave  a  mother 
to  her  thoughts. 

From  The  Pick-LIp,  United  Parcel  Semite. 


men.  .Ml  requests  from  county,  city, 
or  community  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittees  will  be  referred  to  the 
State  War  Finance  Chairmen  for 
coordination.”  This  directive  was 
sent  to  all  State  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittees  by  the  Freasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorandnm: 

"It  is  suggested  that  State  Cdiair- 
men  make  these  requests  to  the 
commatuling  officer  of  the  near¬ 
est  military  installation,  through 
the  public  relations  officer.  In  the 
event  that  the  equipment  or  the 
personnel  tieeded  is  not  available 
there,  forward  the  request  to  the 
public  relations  officer  of  the  .Serv¬ 
ice  Command  involved,  asking  that 
he  designate  the  military  installa¬ 
tion  from  which  it  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  and  lend  vou  his  cooperation  in 
securing  it.” 


MERCHANDISING  ART 

IX  ri'S  january  3  issue.  Life 
.Maga/iiie  lakes  lout-page  notice  of 
the  current  movement  to  apply  de¬ 
partment  store  technitpie  to  the 
problem  of  merchandising  con¬ 
temporary  .\merican  art.  Lifes 
stiny  is  de\<»ted  to  the  Fomor- 
row‘s  Masterpieces  project,  in  which 
twenty  tleparimeni  stores  are  now 
partici|)ating.  There  are  two  pages 
of  full  color  reproductions  of 
tvpical  paintings  ollered  for  sale 
at  Macy’s,  ami  two  pages,  of  greater 
interest  because  they  take  hank 
notice  of  the  part  paintings  play 
in  interior  decoration,  in  which 
are  shown  g(K>d  and  bad  examples 
of  selection  and  hanging  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  room  schemes.  Life’s  story 
is  accurately  aimed  at  the  hamper¬ 
ing  self-consciousness  which  afflicts 
the  average  .\merican  when  the 
question  of  art  appreciation  comes 
up.  It  repeats  the  advice  given  by 
Macy’s:  “Buy  what  you  like.  The 
picture  you  select  may  or  may  not 
become  a  masterpiece.  If  it  pleases 
you,  it’s  right  for  you.”  .And  by 
giving  the  selling  price  of  each 
painting  shown  it  impresses  readers, 
just  as  the  store’s  price  tags  im¬ 
press  customers,  with  the  fact  that 
fine,  even  great,  originals  may  be 
owned  by  a\  erage  people. 
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This  past  Sumtner  A  inert  fa  experieneed  its  irarst 
epidemie  of  intantiie  paratysis  in  many  years 


Think  —  of  our  tremendous  war  produe- 
lion  and  of  how  infantile  paralysis,  had  it  not 
been  countered,  might  have  sabotaged  that  war 
production. 

Think  —  how  your  dimes  and  dollars 
contributed  to  the  Annual  Appeals  of  The 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
helped  check  the  epidemic  threat  to  our  vital 
war  effort. 

Think  —  how  the  greatest  minds  and 
skills  in  medicine  coped  with  the  epidemic; 
how  supplies,  hospital  equipment,  respirators. 


apparatus  of  all  kinds  were  rushed  to  the 
stricken  areas  so  that  all  victims,  rich  or  poor, 
regardless  of  age,  race,  creed  or  color  could  have 
adequate  hospital  and  medical  care. 

Think  —  again  of  the  magnificent  job 
your  dimes  and  dollars  have  done  in  fighting 
this  disease  this  past  summer. 

Think  —  what  1944  may  bring  ...  we  do 
not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  we  need  your 
help  to  win  this  battle.  This  is  your  fight  —  a 
fight  for  all  of  the  human  benefits  symbolized 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  — 


Fight  infantile  Paralysis  iVoir 

. . .  send  your  Dimes  and  Dollars  to  President  Roosevelt 
at  the  White  House  so  that  all  our  children  of  Today 
may  have  a  happier  and  healthier  Tomorrow.  /, 
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Crawford  on  Freedom  of  Enterprise 


aid  of  li\ii)^  as  niaiina  froin  on 
hif;h  or  a  tlok*  Iroin  ilu-  I’oioniai. 


[C.nutiuunl  from  f)ngr  21) 


American  linsincss  inanagcnu-nl 
in  asking  the  Aincritan  public  to 
lollow  tlicir  leadership,  must  be 
sure  that  they  have  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  sityt*le  motive  of  the 
better  America. 

[Pointinf*  out  that  misconcep¬ 
tions  exist  about  the  expressions, 
“free  etiterprise,  private  enterprise, 
and  competitive  enterprise,”  .Mr. 
(irawforti  tlelitied  word  bv  word 
the  slofran,  “Establish  a  System  of 
Free.  Private,  (Competitive  Enter¬ 
prise.”] 

1.  1  he  word  is  Our 

pionram  is  not  “the  same  ohl  stulf.” 
or  a  return  to  the  “»ood  old  davs." 

It  is  a  program  to  make  real  the 
kind  of  economy  that  free  anil 
ambitious  peojiles  have  alwavs 
wanteil  but  never  quite  managed 
to  aihieie. 

2.  I'he  word  is  “systrin.”  Not 
the  goose-step  or  the  strait-jaikel 
of  a  lentrallv  planned  and  poli¬ 
tically  controlled  economv,  but  a 
framework  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  institutions,  so  sound 
that  lohmtarv  individual  action 
will  jjiomote  the  getieral  welfare. 
Institutions  which  provide  an  eco¬ 
nomic  order  which  puts  to  effective 
use  the  fact  that  we  are  all  mutuallv 
interdependetit;  which  ends  base¬ 
less  and  wasteful  class  conllict; 
which  establishes  full  and  volun- 
taiy  (ooperation  between  Indus¬ 
try.  Agriculture.  Labor,  attd  all 
other  productive  groujjs. 

Human  Dignity  Protected 

.1.  The  word  is  “free.”  For 
every  individital,  a  full  degree  of 
human  digtiity;  the  absetice  of 
subjugation  and  compulsion:  the 
right  to  make  his  own  decisions  atid 
lead  his  own  life,  limited  only  bv 
suih  restraints  as  are  necessarv 
to  make  the  freedom  of  each  com¬ 
patible  with  the  equal  freedom  of 
all. 

f.  The  word  is  “prix’atr.”  An 
individualist,  not  a  socialist  svstem. 
The  right  of  each  free  individual 
to  shape  his  own  destiny.  The  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  one  foundation  of 
personal  liberty— individual  self- 
t  eliance. 

r>.  The  word  is  “rompetitwe.” 


rite  absetice  of  all  uncontrolled 
monopolv  and  special  privilege, 
wherever  thev  may  have  been 
found  in  the  past.  “fair  field  and 
no  lavors”  lor  all.  .Vdvatuemetit 
for  eaih,  onlv  on  the  basis  of  Ins 
abilitv  to  seive  voltmtarv  ])ur- 
chaseis  of  his  goods  or  services.  No 
one  making  a  personal  gain,  save 
tlnough  pioviding  an  equivalent 
social  service. 

(i.  rite  word  is  “i'utcrprisc."  \ 
full  and  unfettered  opportunitv 
for  everv  .American  to  seek  his 
owtt  ailvatuement,  sidijeit  onlv 
to  “rules  of  the  gatne”  appliiable 
and  e()tiitably  applied  to  all.  Evet  v 
man  a  free  enterpriser,  whether  in 
the  ranks  of  business,  agriculture 
or  labor— depending  for  his  person¬ 
al  advaniement  ott  his  owtt  initia¬ 
tive,  indnsti  v,  judgmetit.  and  thrift. 

.Among  the  Missing 

This  program  has  the  following 
“faults:” 

1.  It  olfers  no  one  a  free  ride. 
It  does  not  |)romise  a  high  stand- 


tion.  It  is  equallv  near-sighted 
whett  wages  are  foiled  so  high  as 
to  set  off  a  spiral  of  inflation,  with 
terrible  ellects  that  bear  heavilv 
on  the  workers  themselves. 

I  believe  the  coutitrv  is  in  a 
mood  to  ilemand  that  various  ])ow- 
erful  groups  give  some  evidence 
of  long  range  self-interest. 

Industrv  must  exatnine  itself  to 
meet  this  test,  as  searchingly  as 
anv  other  group.  Monojjolies  and 
anv  similar  practices  that  have  jm*- 
vaileil  in  some  segments  of  imlustry 
in  the  past  shoulil  have  no  ])l;ice 
in  anv  jjostwar  program. 

Organizeil  labor,  with  its  fabit- 
lous  growth  in  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  power  also  might  well  take 
an  inventorv  of  its  methods. 

If  it  follows  uneconomic  prac 
tices.  plating  artificial  limits  on 
productivitv.  smothering  initiative 
and  passing  on  an  ittniecessarv 
price  burden  to  the  consumer,  it 
will  work  harm  on  itself  and  on 


It  oilers  opportutiity.  but  not 
charity. 

2.  It  promises  no  one  unearned 
security.  It  promises  only  the  op¬ 
portunitv  to  athieve  one's  own 
securitv  bv  industrv  alitl  thrift 
utitler  soutiil  itistitutions. 

.'5.  It  does  not  inilude  any 
work  projects  to  keep  men  em- 
ploveil  unprodui  tivelv.  It  ilepends 
for  etnplovmetit  ol  labor  upon 
private  inilustrv— anil  proposes  to 
secure  full  emplovmetit  by  full  co¬ 
operation  of  ail  the  proiluctive  fac¬ 
tors.  under  institutions  which  assure 
to  each  laitor  a  fair  return  for  the 
service  it  retiders. 

1.  It  olfers  justice— not  benevo- 
letice.  It  promises  to  every  in¬ 
dividual.  a  full  reward  detennineil 
bv  his  productivitv:  and  it  cannot 
give  him  that  bv  makitig  him 
“share  the  wealth”  with  the  un- 
produrt've. 

It  offers  freedom— which  in¬ 
cludes  freeilom  to  fail  as  well  as 
freeilom  to  succeed.  In  a  free 
svstem.  success  cati  never  be  guar- 
atiteed.  lint  iti  tio  other  system  is  it 
worth  the  having. 


the  loimtry. 

I  believe  itiilustrial  jieace  and 
cooperation  between  iiulusirv  and 
labor  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites 
of  prosperity  in  the  postwar  jierioit. 
(Mass  coniliit  woulil  |)rove  ilisas- 
trous.  1  here  are  four  lornerstones 
iqHm  which  such  a  peace  may  be 
built,  atid  I  would  ilescribe  them 
as  follows: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  prituiple 
of  collective  burgaining: 

2.  Recognition  of  the  right  of 
emplovees  to  join  or  not  to  join 
anv  hibor  organization: 

■}.  Scrappitig  of  the  “class  con¬ 
llict”  idea  in  labor  managemetit 
relations  anil  recognition  that  co- 
o])eration  between  men  and  man¬ 
agement  naturally  follows  mutital 
understanding  of  each  others’ 
problems. 

I.  Inietitive  for  investtnent  and 
work— a  fair  retitrti  for  vetiture 
capital,  anil  fair  wages  for  em¬ 
ployees. 


Girdler  on  Industrial  Peace 

(Cotilitnit’d  pfi;^r  .MO) 
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